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*** Norah, it is impossible for you to have forgotten that you loved me once!''’— Page 613. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ The branches cross above our eyes, 
The skies are in a net; 
And what's the thing beneath the skies 
We two would most forget ? 
Not birth, my love, no, no— 
Not death, my love, no, no— 
The love once ours, but ours long hours ago.” 


“ I suppose there is nothing for it but to 
face the music, Max!” 
It was Arthur Tyndale who spoke thus, 





* Extensp, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
D. Avrierox & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington, 





not interrogatively, but with a sort of gloomy 
decision, as he leaned back in his chair, 
stroked the silken ears of his favorite setter, 
and regarded his cousin, who, having come 
down late, was eating his breakfast with the 
appetite of a man who is neither dyspeptic, 
bankrupt, nor yet in love. 

“T confess I am not able to perceive any 
very clear alternative,” Captain Tyndale an- 
swered, frankly. “It is an awkward position ; 
but you have kad a month or two in which to 
prepare yourself for it, so I really don’t see 
why you should take it aw tragique at the last 
minute.” 

“Oh, you don’t!” said Arthur, sardon- 


ically. ‘‘No—I suppose not. I believe we 
rarely ever do see any reason for the troubles 
and annoyances of other people! All the 
same—if you were in my place—” 

““Which I am not, thank Heaven!” 

“_You might be conscious of a strong 
temptation to order your horse and take the 
earliest train from Wexford in any direction, 
sooner than walk over to Rosland and face 
Norah Desmond.” 

“Face her!” repeated the other, impatient- 
ly. “But what do you think she will do? 
If she is half the woman you have described 


| her to be, she is not likely to assert her claim 
' ° - » 
| to you in the face of the assembled family. 
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“The assembled family would be a matter 
of the least possible importance compared to 
her!” 

“Or to upbraid you with your desertion, 
after the fashion of a melodramatic heroine?” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Max!” 

“Then, in the name of common-sense, 
what are you afraid of ?” 

“T am afraid of nothing,” said Tyndale, 
coloring. “But you might understand that 
it is confoundedly awkward—to use the mild- 
est possible phrase—to meet a woman who 
has good reason for thinking you are engaged 
to her, in the presence of another woman to 
whom you are engaged.” 

“Hm!” said Max, carving a chicken. “I 
can imagine that it might be slightly un- 
pleasant. But you should have thought of 
that in time.” 

“Thought of it! But how the deuce 
could I think of it when, up to the first. of 
May, I had no more reason for imagining that 
Norah Desmond was connected with Leslie 
Grahame, than I have for imagining that she 
is connected with you!” 

He spoke so much in the tone of one, who 
has been aggrieved by some supreme injury 
of Fate, that Max Tyndale absolutely opened 
his dark eyes and stared at him. “ By Jove!” 
he said, half aloud. Then he stroked his 
mustache and went on, devoting his attention 
to the chicken, Arthur had been something 
of a study to him during the Jast two months, 
and this phase of his character was no new 
revelation, 

“Are you going to walk over to Rosland 
this morning?” he askéd, after a while. 

“T suppose I ought to do so,’’ Arthur an- 
swered, hesitatingly. “You'll come too, 
won't you?” 

“T think not. 
day lounging in the house. 
any thing else.” 

“ They are always glad to see you at Ros- 
land.” 

“T know that; but, all the same, I won't 
trouble them this morning.” 

Tyndale made a slightly-impatient move- 
ment and turned away. It would have been 
a satisfaction to him to have had Max at his 
side as a sort of moral support, and he felt 
vexed that his cousin should not haye been 
aware of this fact. He was ashamed to make 
his request more particular or pressing, how- 
ever, and so it came to pass that, in the 
course of the next hour, he set off alone— 
taking a footpath through the woods to Ros- 
land. 

The morning was indeed very warm, but 
he was scarcely conscious of thea heat. With 
every step his nervousness increased. Clearer 
and clearer came the remembrance of how he 
had parted with Norah Desmond last, and 
the realization of how he was about to meet 
her now! More and more perfectly he ap- 
preciated how entirely he was in her power. 
He began to ask himself if he had been mad 
to let things go on thus far in the vague hope 
or chance of influencing her to silence. “ Why 
did I not tell Leslie any thing ?” he muttered, 
thinking of the day when she had asked him 
whether there was any reason why her sister 
should not be invited to her uncle’s house, 
and he had felt constrained to answer that 


Most likely I'll spend the 
It is too hot for 


| honor and dishonor, in counting the chances 


there was none. Now he looked back upon 
this answer as a piece of pusillanimous folly, 
seeing clearly that he had “ owed it to bim- 
self” to put the girl’s character m such a 
light that Leslie would never have been in- 
clined to take any step ‘toward nearer ac- 
quaintanceship. It must not be supposed 
that this opinion was a reckless impulse born 
of an hour or a day; it was rather the slow 
result of two months spent in halting between 


for and against detection, in persuading him- 
self that they were very strongly in his favor, 
and in cultivating an habitually injured frame 
of mind, which he found to be a very solid 
and permanent comfort. 

Just now it was less of a comfort than it 
had ever been before. Things which he had 
striven to ignore—memories from which he 
shrank—came back and stared him grimly in 
the face. He could not rid himself of the 
consciousness that already—if Miss Desmond 
had chosen to speak—he might find the doors. 
of Rosland closed to him ; already he might 
be cast out indignantly from Leslie’s heart. 
Standing on the bridge where Norah’s voice 
had floated down to him the night before, he 
forgot himself far enough to curse her in his 
heart—her and “his luck.” No man was 
ever in such a position before, he thought ; 
and, so thinking, turned on his heel. Even 
here—in sight of the very walls of Rosland— 
he could not resolve to face her. 

But, as he turned — filled ‘with the .one 


spell was difficult to find with the “ haunting 
fairness” of her face before him, and the 
splendor of her eyes thrilling his very soul 
He was forced to give himself a sort\of men- 
tal shake in order to remember where he 
really was when she spoke to him—spoke as 
she might have spoken to the most indiffer- 


| ent stranger who crossed her path. 


“Thanks; yes—I had a very pleasant 
voyage,” she said—but he seemed to catch 
the echo of other words in every tone; he 
seemed to hear again the sweet thrill of ten- 
derness which had filled that voice when they 
parted two years before! 

Leslie did not observe his agitation ; but 
there was some one else who did. When he 
greeted Carl Middleton, the latter noticed 
that the hand offered him was cold, and shook 
nervously. Instinctively he glanced at Leslie, 
but her bright smile forbade the idea that she 
was, in any way, connected with such an agi- 
tation. Then he looked at Norah. She was 
holding her dress lightly aside from the grass 
—as supremely calm and coolly nonchalant 
as it was possible for a woman to appear. 
Carl felt a little puzzled, and glanced back at 
Tyndale. The latter had turned to speak to 
Miss Grahame, but the first tone of his voice 
betrayedsto a finely-strung ear the nervous 
tension. im which he was holding himself. 

“] wasjon my, way to the house,” he said. 
“T had mo idea.of\ finding you out. Is it not 
rather warm to be walking ?” 

“Lbrovght Norah out to show her the 


vague idea of escaping from the embarrass- 4 grounds,” Leslie :answered, ‘‘ but perhaps it 
ment which awaited him—yoiees suddenly | 48 too warm, for éxercise.—If you think so” 
smote on his ear—gay tones and light\laugh-.}.(turning to her sister), ‘‘ we will go back.” 

ter floated to him. The next moment,around $y “Not on:my account,” said Norah, quick- 
a turn of the path, two ladies and a gentleman} (ly, »‘6Our, path has been so shaded that the 





came slowly sauntering toward the bridge, |j sun has not been able to do more than glance 


It was too late for retreat—even if he-had, 
still desired to make it. Fate had come to 
his assistance, and cut with sharp decision 
the Gordian knot of his vacillation. ..“‘ There 
is Arthur!” he héard Leslie say; and after 
that he could only advance to meet them. 
The meeting was, of course, less. terrible 
than he had pictured it. Conventionalities 
are good things to keep troublesome emotions 
in check; and there are few of us who could 
dispense with the beneficent aid of common- 
places at those critical moments when the 
heart seems beating in the throat, and the 
lip quivers over every thing save the baldest 
platitudes. Afterward Tyndale could recall 
little besides a sudden great wave of recollec- 
tion, which came over him with the force of 
an absolute shock, as Leslie said, “‘ Norah, 
let me introduce Mr. Tyndale: this is my 
sister, Arthur ;” and, looking up, he met No- 
rah’s brilliant eyes fastened on him. It was 
almost unconsciously that he bowed and said 
something—he did not know what—about 
her journey. The past rushed back upon 
him with a power which he could hardly 
withstand. Her face, her figure, the very or- 
naments she wore, the very fragrance that 
hung like a faint incense about her, seemed 
to conjure before him the green lindens of 
Baden—seemed to bring back, with a sense 
of overwhelming reality, scenes and words 
which—being more weak than willful in dis- 
honor—he would have given any thing to ef- 





face by some spell of oblivion. But such a 


} at's, andithere'is a breeze which we do not 


feelin the house, Besides, I like to be in the 
open air, Lthink it is where we should live 
in stmmer.” 

“Ttis.an ascertained fact that the people 
of America gpend less time in the open air 
than any othér people in the world,” said 
Carl, meditatively. 

“Do you mean that asa thing to be ad. 
mired or decried?” asked Miss Desmond. 
“For my part, I think it very extraordinary. 
How can they resist the invitation which 
every gleam of sunshine seems to give ?—Now. 
what a charming place this is just before us' 
How clear the stream looks under the over- 
hanging shade! How prettily the shadows 
flicker—how softly the water murmurs! Such 
a scene is enough in itself to tempt one to 
idleness! — Have you ever outgrown your 
childish fancy for wading, Mr. Middleton? | 
confess that I never have.” 

She moved forward—passing Tyndale so 
closely that her dress touched him—followed 
by Carl. On the bridge they paused. 

“Do you feel inclined to try a little wad- 
ing ?” he asked, leaning over the railing, but 
looking up in her face. “You did not give 
me time to answer your question ; but I never 
have outgrown my fancy for it.” 

She laughed, and glanced down at her 
daintily-clad feet. 

“Tam afraid the golden age for that pas- 
toral pleasure is over for me,” she said. 
“My recollection of it is somewhat like 4 
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man’s sentimental yearning over the memory 
of his first love. How much aghast he would 
be if sentenced to pass his life with the wom- 
an he loved at twenty!—and I am afraid I 
could seareely go back into Arcadia suffi- 
ciently to enjoy the ripple of even that cool, 
ciear water around my feet. This is a de- 
lightful place, however, even to those who 
have left Arcadia behind. It would be pleas- 
ant, would it not, to come down here some 
day and fish ?” 

“Tt would be pleasant to fish anywhere 
with you,” her companion answered, quite 
truthfully. “But it would be foolish to cast 
our nets or our lines here, with the river near 
at hand full of capital fish.” 

“Ig the river near at hand? How near?” 

“ Something like half a mile, | think.—I 
say, Leslie’—as Miss Grahame advanced 
toward them—‘“how far are we from the 
river ?” 

“ A quarter of a mile, perhaps,” said Les- 
lie, “but why do you ask? It is too warm 
to go on the water at this time of day.” 

“ Do you go on the water?” asked Norah. 
“Have you a boat? We were talking of 
fishing, but boating is my idea of beati- 
tude.” 

“IT think you are more than half mer- 
maid,” said Carl. 

“T wish I were,” said she, sighing. “It 
would be pleasant to live three hundred years, 
and then be dissolved into sea-foam—even so 
much better than the prospect of being hag- 
gard and toothless at threescore !—Don’t you 
think so, Leslie?” 

“Tt is only the exceptional people who 
live to threescore,” said Leslie. “We need 
not flatter ourselves with the idea of such 
good luck.” 

“Such bad luck, you mean,” answered 
the other. Then she turned to Carl. “ Did 
you not promise to show me the Dutch sum- 
mer-house where you mean to retire when 
you feel particularly Teutonic?” she asked. 
“Is it near here?” 

“Tt is not very far off. I shall be de- 
lighted to cicerone you, if you feel inclined 
to come with me.” 

“Of course I feel inclined,” said she. 
“Should I have spoken of it if I had not? 
—Leslie, you will excuse us, will you not? 
—Thanks, Mr. Tyndale” (as Arthur disentan- 
gled her parasol from the low branch of a 
tree), “ fringe and lace are troublesome things. 
—Is it this way, Mr. Middleton ?” 

Graceful and self-possessed as ever, she 
walked away with Carl, and Leslie would have 
turned to follow if Tyndale had not inter- 
fered. 

“Need we go and look at the summer- 
house?” he asked. “ We know all about it, 
and the sun is horribly warm. Let us go 
back to the house.” 

“ But I want you to see Norah,” said Les- 
lie. “You have scarcely spoken to her as 
yet. I want you to know her. You were so 
right in telling me that she is fascinating! 
There never was any thing more true. She 
has fascinated all of us already.” 

“T see that she has fascinated your cous- 
in,” said he, bitterly. “But that is not re- 
markable! She is the most thorough-paced 
and unscrupulous coquette I have ever seen!” 





“T think you do her injustice!” said Miss 
Grahame. “She is so beautiful— would it 
not be strange if she did not like the admi- 
ration which is offered her? And then, how 
much of it must have been offered! Enough 
to spoil the characters and turn the heads of 
half a dozen ordinary women, you may be 
sure,” 

“Of course she has been admired,”’ said 
Tyndale, gloomily. ‘Nobody could look at 
her and doubt that. I think she is handsomer 
than ever!” he added, in a disgusted tone, 
for, unconsciously to himself, he had rather 
cherished the expectation that Norah’s brill- 
iant beauty would have “ gone off” in watch- 
ing for him. 

“I do not think anybody could be more 
beautiful!” said Leslie; “and this reminds 
me to ask if you are guife sure you never 
knew her when you were abroad ?” 

“Am I quite sure!” repeated Tyndale. 
His heart seemed to stand still for a minute, 
his blond complexion changed its color vio- 
lently two or three times. ‘Good Heavens, 
Leslie, what do you mean? Why should I 
not be sure?” 

“T thought it was scarcely likely you 
could be mistaken,” said Leslie, with a com- 
posure that proved how far any thing like 
suspicion was from her mind, “ but Norah 
seemed to think that she had met you—at 
least, she spoke of having known some one 
who was named Tyndale, abroad.” 

“Did she?” said he, with a short gasp. 
“ And you—what did you tell her?” 

“T told her that it could not have been 
yourself, for you had distinctly told me that, 
although you had seen her, you had not known 
her.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, then, of course, she said that it 
must have been another person ; but I thought 
afterward that perhaps you might have been 
introduced to her—at a ball or some place of 
that kind—and forgotten it.” 

“Am I likely to have forgotten it?” 
asked he, breaking into bitterness again. 
“Ts any man likely to forget such a woman ? 
For good or for evil, one would have no al- 
ternative but to remember her.” 

“IT see that you are very much prejudiced 
against her,” said Leslie, looking at him in 
surprise. ‘‘Why do sou speak so harshly? 
Has she ever done any harm to any one whom 
you know? Aunt Mildred thinks that it must 
have been your cousin who was the Tyndale 
she knew abroad. Is it so? and did she 
break his heart, or otherwise injure him?” 

“No,” said Tyndale, almost savagely. 
“Max is a lucky fellow—he has too much 
cool, hard common-sense to fall into the toils 
of such a woman as that. Forgive me, Les- 
lie”—as he caught her pained and half-in- 
dignant look—“ but you know I gave you 
warning beforehand what manner of person 
she was.” 

“But I have seen nothing to justify your 
warning,” said Leslie. “I think you must 
have been listening to the accounts given of 
her by the enemies whom every beautiful 
woman is unfortunate enough to possess. 
Come!” she added, smiling, “‘ come and give 
her an opportunity to fascinate you. I insist 


upon it.” 





Despite the smile, he saw that she was in 
earnest, and, too guiltily conscious of his mo- 
tives to make further demur, he went with 
her along the path where the others had dis- 
appeared. “ After all, perhaps it is best!” 
he thought, “I must, if possible, see Norah 
alone for ten minutes. I must know what 
she intends to do. What did she mean by 
that allusion to me last night? This suspense 
is more than any man could bear.” 

Meanwhile, Norah and Carl had reached 
the summer-house, which looked as if it had 
been imported from Amsterdam, as it crowned 
a softly-rising knoll in the midst of the shrub- 
bery. The door stood open, and, mounting a 
flight of steps, they went in. The tiled floor, 
the quaint roof, the windows latticed with 
green vines, all seemed like a bit of still-life 
from one of Teniers’s pictures. 

“Surely a Hollander or a Fleming must 
have designed this,” said Norah. “It is 
in the purest style of Dutch architecture. 
I have seen a hundred like it in the Low 
Countries. One almost expects to look out 
of the window at canals and dikes.” 

“ The last owner of Rosland was a Dutch- 
man,” said Carl. “I don’t think my uncle 
has owned the place more than twenty years.” 
Then he walked to one of the casements. 
“The view does not command any canals or 
dikes,” he said, “ but it is really beautiful, 
Miss Desmond. Come and look!” 

Thus bidden, Norah went and looked. It 
was certainly a fair, pastoral scene. ll 
around were the green nooks and dells of the 
shrubbery, while beyond were shadowy woods, 
rich with midsummer foliage, and ringing 
with a soft echo of midsummer mirth, level 
fields stretching to where a dense growth of 
willows marked the winding course of the 
river, and blue hills softly melting into dis- 
tance far away. From another window they 
could see the path which led to Strafford, and 
catch a glimpse of the gabled house rising 
above its noble oaks. 

“ That is a charming old place, as well as 
I remember,” said Carl. “I should not won- 
der if it had been instrumental in tempting 
Leslie. When she was a child, she had the 
greatest possible fancy for it. By-the-by, 
what do you think of her fiancé? He is good- 
looking, certainly; but somehow he struck 
me just a little unpleasantly.” 

“There are few things more unwise than 
to judge people at first sight,” said Miss Des- 
mond, with the air of one who delivers a 
grave moral truth. “TI have laid it down as 
a rule of life to distrust first impressions al- 
ways and most emphatically.” 

“ Still, I should like to hear what your 
first impression of Mr. Tyndale has been,” 
said he, looking at her. “I have an idea 
that it is not very different from mine. Am 
I impertinent?” he added, half laughing, as 
he saw her change color slightly. 

“No, you are not impertinent,” she an- 
swered, coolly. “If you were, I should not 
hesitate to tell you so. But you are inquisi- 
tive, and that is not usually esteemed the 
height of civility.” 

“Ts it not? Well, I was never much at 
civility—Leslie will tell you that. But, seri- 
ously, now, what do you think of the fel- 
low?” 
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“ Seriously, I have not taken the trouble 
to think of him at all.” 

“ Then it must follow that you don’t con- 
sider him worth the trouble of thinking 
about.” 

“ Whatever follows is fortunately not a 
matter of any importance to him or to you.” 

“He is decidedly a beauty-man—don’'t 
you think so?” 

“ Very likely ; but I have never noticed 
that fortunate class sufficiently to recognize 
their peculiar traits at sight.” 

“ Don’t you like them ?” 

“T scarcely know. I am such an amiable 
person that I like everybody, except trouble- 
some people who ask foolish questions.” 

“T should never think of describing you 
as an amiable person,” said he, coloring un- 
der this rebuke. 

“Ah! What then—a termagant ?” 

“ God only knows—a witch, more likely.” 

“Thanks for the compliment. Witches 
are always so particularly handsome that I 
appreciate the full force of it.” 

“A siren, then. A—anything that turns 
men’s heads.” 

“ Really, it is hard to make one answer- 
able for the vagaries of men’s heads. The 
most of them have so little ballast that they 
are easily turned.” 

“ Your tongue is like a two-edged sword,” 
said he. “No matter what I say, I am sure 
to get the worst of it.” 

“ And yet you are one of my particular 
favorites,” said she. “‘ There are few people 
whom I treat with the consideration that I 
have always shown you.” 

“ Heaven help those whom you treat with 
less, then!” 

“You say that with great unction; do you 
fancy them in danger of a scratched face?” 

“Tt does not matter what I fancy; but I 
am sure that any man in his sane senses would 
rather have his face scratched by you than 
caressed by any other woman.” 

“Speak for yourself,” said she, coldly. 
And he saw that he had offended her. “ It is 
not necessary to make your accusation of bad 
taste so general.” 

“T did not mean—” he began, contritely, 
but his excuses were cut short, for at that 
moment Leslie and Tyndale appeared at the 
open door. 

“ What a pretty tableau you make!” the 
former said. “ They look like a picture—do 
they not, Arthur? I should say a Dutch 
picture, only Norah’s Paris dress does not 
agree very well with our ideas of Dutch art.” 

“ She is more like a figure out of a Wat- 
teau,” said Tyndale, with a desperate attempt 
to appear at ease. 

“ And little enough like that,” said Carl. 
“Her dress, perhaps, may be—but Watteau 
never painted such a face! The colors have 
never been mixed, save on the palettes of 
Titian or Rubens, to do Miss Desmond jus- 
tice.” 

“ Norah, how do you like to be discussed 
in such cool fashion, as if you were really a 
picture ?” asked Leslie, smiling. “I sup- 
pose you grow used to it, however; and, to a 
beautiful woman, all flattery must be tame 
after that of her mirror. What have you 
two been talking about?” she went on, ad- 





vancing into the summer-house. “ As we 
came up you looked not only comfortable, 
but confidential.” 

“ Every thing relating to the nature of 
man comes under the head of philosophy,” 
said Carl, gravely ; “ therefore, we have been 
talking philosophy.” 

“ After the fashion of Punch,” said Norah. 
“What is mind? No matter. What is mat- 
ter? Never mind. What is the nature of 
the soul? It is immaterial.” 

“That is capital!” said Carl. “I shall 
send it to a friend of mine in Germany. It 
will do him good.” 

“Are you sure you don’t need it your- 
self?” suggested she. “It is never well to 
be too generous. You remind me of the peo- 
ple who, whenever a particularly telling point 
is made in a sermon, think how well that 
suits their brother, or their sister, or their 
neighbor over the way.” 

“ But Punch’s sarcasm does not affect me 
at all,” said he, sincerely, “for no man ever 
troubled himself less than I do about such 
questions. I would not give one day of gold- 
en idleness like this for the whole of Kant 
and Jean Paul.” 

“Tt és pleasant!” said Leslie. ‘“ Norah 
is right: even at the expense of becoming a 
little tanned, one ought to live in the open air 
in summer. It is a pity that I must go to 
the house and write some tiresome letters for 
the mail, is it not ?—No, I won’t be seifish 
enough to take you” (as Tyndale started 
forward with alacrity). “I believe I would 
rather have Carl. I can make him write one 
or two of them for me.” 

‘*Heavens and earth, Leslie!” said Carl. 
“You can’t be in earnest! — you don’t se- 
riously think that I will go in and write let- 
ters on such a day as this ?” 

“‘T seriously think you will,” answered 
Leslie, with an air of determination; “ for 
your cousins, the Brantley girls, wrote to me 
six weeks ago, asking for news of you, and I 
have never answered the letter. You shall 
do it to-day.” 

“T am very sorry to disappoint you,” said 
he, “but the proposal is really absurd. I 
never could bear those girls, and as for writ- 
ing to them—” 

“ Whether you can bear them, or whether 
you cannot, you must come and write the let- 
ter!” interrupted Leslie, decidedly. She had 
a reason for being so peremptory, for she had 
made up her mind that Norah and Tyndale 
should know each other, and since a téte-d-téte 
is generally esteemed the best means of ad- 
vancing personal knowledge, she was deter- 
mined that they should have this advantage, 
and also determined not to be thwarted by 
Carl’s idleness and obstinacy. 

“ Pray do not come because I do,” she 
said, turning to Norah. “ It will be pleasant 
here for an hour or two yet, and Arthur will 
bring you to the house when you are ready to 
come.” 

“T am quite ready now,” answered Norah, 
rising. 

But Leslie had already drawn Carl —re- 
luctant and protesting—down the steps, and, 
as Miss Desmond moved forward to follow, 
Tyndale took his courage in both hands and 
stepped before her. 








“One moment!” he said, hoarsely. “ I— 
I must speak to you.” 

He thought he had braced himself for any 
emergency—that he could not be unnerved 
by any thing she might do or say—but, when 
she lifted her eyes, full of astonished hauteur, 
to his face, he was conscious that all his reso- 
lution ebbed from him as completely and 
hopelessly as if she had been indeed the witch 
to whom Middleton had likened her. 

“Excuse me,” she said, in a tone that 
suited the glance. “ As there is nothing you 
can desire to say which I can possibly desire 
to hear, I prefer to follow my sister.” 

“ But I mast speak to you!” he repeated, 
the hoarseness still apparent in his voice, 
the color coming and going in patches on 
his face. “ You cannot refuse to give me a 
few minutes—you cannot refuse to listen to 
me! I shall not detain you long.” 

“T decline absolutely to give you one min- 
ute,” she answered, haughtily. “I refuse ab- 
solutely to listen to one word that you have 
to say.” 

“Is this generous—is this just, Norah ?” 

“How do you dare to address me in that 
manner?” she asked—a sudden flash of 
lightning-like anger breaking up the coldness 
of her face. 

“Pardon me,” he answered. “But it is 
hard to see you, and not to remember the 
days when you were Norah to me.” 

“Will you stand aside and let me pass?” 
was her only reply. 

“No!” he rejoined, sharply. ‘“ How can 
you ask it? How can you think that I should 
meet you like this and let you go? You must 
see for yourself that it is absolutely necessary 
for us to understand each other!” 

“Tt is never well to take things too much 
for granted, Mr. Tyndale,” she said. ‘“ So 
far from seeing it, I am unable to recognize 
the least necessity why we should understand 
each other.” 

“You can say that to me—Norab !” 

She drew herself up superbly. Always of 
queenly stature and more than queenly bear- 
ing, she looked just then as if her form had 
come down to her from the heroic days. 

“You forget yourself strangely!” she 
said. ‘Once more, will you move aside and 
let me pass, or must I understand that you 
intend to keep me here that you may insult 
me at your leisure ?”’ 

“Is the truth an insult?” asked he, flush- 
ing deeply. “If so, it is no fault of mine. 
Norah, we have no time to waste in idle fen- 
cing. Say what you please—and I remember 
of old how bitter your tongue can be !—all 
the same, I am determined not to stir from 
this spot until definitely and finally we under- 
stand each other.” 

“It is impossible to rate your chivalry too 
high, Mr. Tyndale,” she said, with a glance 
of scorn. “Since I am a prisoner at your 
pleasure, however, and since it seems to 
you a matter of so much importance that 
we should understand each other, it may be 
worth while to say that I understand you 
perfectly.” 

He might have answered truly enough 
that this was not what he desired—that the 
vitally important point with him was the ne- 


: cessity of understanding her —but, instead 
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of this, her open contempt roused him to a 
different rejoinder. 

“T doubt if you understand me at all,” he 
said. “For the matter of that, I doubt if 
you ever did understand me.” 

“Did I not?” said she, with indifference. 
“Tt must have been owing to my own want 
of attention, then—certainly not to any thing 
particularly abstruse in the nature of the sub- 
ject. I cannot say that I have acquired any 
new degree of interest since I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing you last,” she went on, calmly. 

“T can imagine,” he said, quickly, “ that 
you may have learned to feel very bitterly 
toward me. But, if you will only suffer me 
to explain—” 

She interrupted him by a gesture, which 
he never forgot. 

“You mistake my meaning entirely,” she 
said. “Feel bitterly toward you! Why 
should I? Explain? What is there to ex- 
plain?” 

Her eyes faced him with such steady lus- 
tre that his own lids fell. He realized then 
how unequal he was to the encounter he had 
provoked. What could he say to such a 
woman as this? He had never been a match 
for her—he knew that well—she had always 
been a perverse and tantalizing enigma to 
him ; but he had never felt so hopelessly be- 
wildered as now. The cool disdain with 
which it pleased her to treat the past was so 
different from the passionate resentment he 
had expected, that he felt wholly unable to 
cope with it. Catching desperately at the 
first idea which presented itself, he uttered 
the very last thing which should have found 
expression on his lips. 

“Norah,” he said, passionately, “it is im- 
possible for you to have forgotten that you 
loved me once!” 

Instantly he read his mistake in the glow 
which came into her eyes, in the haughty 
curve of her clear-cut, resolute mouth. 

“ How entirely you are pleased to justify 
my opinion of your character, Mr. Tyndale!” 
she said, in a tone so full of contemptuous 
Meaning that it cut like a whip. “ But you 
must pardon me if I say that you flatter your- 
self too much. If all the men with whom I 
have chanced to amuse myself were kind 
enough to say that I ‘loved them once,’ I 
should be credited with a most facile and im- 


* -—pressionable heart, indeed.” 


Looking at the beautiful, proud face, at 
the brilliant, scornful eyes, a sudden, horri- 
ble fear that she might be speaking truth 
came over him. I have written the word hor- 
tible advisedly ; for, to a man of Arthur Tyn- 
dale’s stamp, there was something inexpres- 
sibly humiliating in the mere suspicion that 
he—so magnificent in worldly gifts, so full 
of worldly knowledge—should have blindly 
served as the plaything of a coquette. The 
thought of his own broken faith he could face 
with due philosophy, but the idea of having 
been entwined in such a net as that which an- 
noyed and cramped him at present, for the 
mere amusement of a “‘ Bohemian adventu- 
ress,” was more than he could endure. 

: “ You know that you are insinuating what 
is not true!” he said, forgetting courtesy, 
chivalry, every thing, in the sharp stab under 
which his pride was writhing. “ You know 








that, whatever else I may or may not have 
been, I was something more than material 
for amusement to you /” 

“Were you?” she said, quietly; but 
there was that in her eyes which might have 
warned him that this calm boded no good. 
“You must excuse my forgetfulness of the 
fact. I rarely trouble myself to remember 
any thing of the past—except my debts.” 

The significance of the last words were 
not lost on him; but, feeling that the con- 
versation had taken a wrong turn—conscious 
that he was doing himself infinitely more 
harm than good—he caught eagerly at this 
the first opportunity she had given him to 
learn what she really meant to do. 

“You have—or you may think that you 
have—a debt against me,” he said, quickly. 
“ How do you mean to pay that, Norah?” 

“Have I a debt against you, Mr. Tyn- 
dale ?” said she, with a kind of mocking sur- 
prise. “I am afraid I must ask you to re- 
fresh my memory with regard to it. Past 
follies are the things of all others which I 
most readily forget.” 

“ You are trying my patience!” he said, 
setting his teeth savagely. ‘‘ But you would 
do well to remember that you may try it a 
little to far.” 

“ And what of mine?” she asked, with 
the well-remembered Celtic passion suddenly 
blazing out upon him from every eloquent 
feature. “Do you think that, because I 
have chosen to ignore your insults, I have 
not felt and shall not remember them? 
Your knowledge of me might have helped 
you to judge better than that. We have met 
to-day as strangers,” she went on, after a 
moment; “as strangers ever hereafter we 
shall meet. Remember this; and remember, 
also, that, if you ever presume to address 
me again as you have addressed me here, the 
means of remedy are in my hands, and I shall 
not hesitate to use them unsparingly.” 

“Tf you are attempting to threaten me—” 
he began, with the air of a Bayard. 

But she interrupted him with cool de- 
cision. 

“ Pardon me, I am merely placing a plain 
alternative before you. Having done so, there 
is nothing more to add. The past of my life 
in which you have played a short and most 
unworthy part, is dead forever, and God is 
my witness *—extending her white arm with 
sudden, passionate energy—“ that, if I could 
drain my blood to wash out its last lingering 
memory, I would gladly do so! With my fu- 
ture you have no connection. It is not neces- 
sary to remind me that you wish none ”—as 
his lips unclosed. “I will take that for grant- 
ed all the more readily, because any associa- 
tion with you would be the last, worst evil 
which Fate could send to me. Now, will you 
be kind enough to go? I can readily find 
my way to the house alone.” 

Couched in the form of a request, these 
words were, in truth, little more than an im- 
perious command; but, conscious in what 
bungling fashion he had gone to work—con- 
scious that he had learned literally nothing 
of that which he most desired to know— 
Tyndale made one last effort. 

“For God’s sake, Norah, don’t send me 
away like this!” he said, eagerly. “ How 














can I tell when I may be able to speak to you 
again; and I—I must know what you mean 
todo! Any certainty is better thun—” 

He stopped short. Though he was stand- 
ing with his back to the door, something in 
Norah’s eyes suddenly warned him of anoth- 
er presence in the summer-house besides their 
own. Turning sharply, he faced Carl Mid- 
dleton. 





ONE HEAD AND THREE 
HEARTS. 


ym the summer of 186-, Guild Wickham, a 

good fellow from Harvard, was engaged 
to coach Peryn Guthrie; and, that he might 
do it the better, he took him up among the 
hills of L——, out of the reach of the influ- 
ences of all courses and Hambletonians. It 
was a fine spot. They had quarters in an 
old, seventeenth-century garrison-house, with 
immense walls, set in the midst of a grove 
of mighty elms, and surrounded by wide 
lawns and verdant fields. Off to the west 
arose the heavy, swelling hills of the Sussex 
Range, looking velvety blue in the distance; 
and to the east was the silver Chewasset, 
with its sloping banks lined with willows and 
water-birches, whose pendent branches swept 
its cooling bosom. 

All around was rich with green ; all was 
gay and ardent in the sunshine, and all was 
sweetly mournful in days of rain. There was 
no dance-music to be heard; there were no 
fashions; there were no maidens of the 
blood ; and there were no pools, 

“ Here,” reflected Wickham, triumphantly, 
“the devil cannot enter in, and my lord is 
safe.” 

This was in the middle of July. A few 
days before setting out with his charge, the 
widowed mother of Guthrie, a tall, white- 
haired, and somewhat fierce gentlewoman, 
had called the tutor to her, and bad said, 
formally : 

“Mr. Wickham, on Thursday next you de- 
part with Peryn for L——. Your nominal 
duty will be to teach him what would have 
been taught him at the University of C——, 
had he not been dropped from its rol] at the 
beginning of the senior year. I do not at- 
tempt to disguise the disgrace either to you 
or to myself. That he was too much en- 
grossed in other matters than his studies is 
too well known. But I believe that you, by 
diligent application, and by a generous exer- 
cise of your discernment and skill, can make 
good the loss. He is within four months of 
his twenty-first year; and you are, I believe, 
in your thirtieth. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to suppose that you are capable of guid. 
ing him as well as of teaching him. As I 
said before, your nominal duty will be to in- 
struct, but I wish it to be your real duty to 
influence him, and in this direction. Peryn 
is my only son, and he is the last male repre- 
sentative of my branch of our family. He 
must marry well. Young men of twenty-one 
never marry well; and still, at that age, they 
are most anxious to marry. I wish you, who 
are not yet, and who are not likely to be, 
impressed with the charms of womankind, 
to instill Peryn with the same sentiment that 
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you possess. Argue that marriage is foolish 
and profitless, that its joys are transient and 
fleeting, that the few weeks of sweet craze 
that follow it are not worth the years of re- 
pentance that are sure to succeed. Imbue 
him with contempt for feminine graces. Tell 
him that he is great. If it be necessary, so 
fill him with self-estimation and egoism that 
regard for all tendernesses can find no foot- 
hold in his bosom. Read him the books of 
the woman-haters; quote to him the works 
of those medical scientists who say that brain 
and the power of bearing cannot exist to- 
gether in one frame; keep before him the 
poems of the old Italian celibates ; sigh deep- 
ly when you hear that one of your friends 
has fallen into the ‘murderous slough of 
honey.’ I beg you to keep a secret watch 
upon his thoughts. If you discover the least 
tendency in them to flow toward love and its 
concomitants, check them; dam them up 
with a wall that will last for a few years 
more ; and then I need have no fear that he 
will commit an error. You tell me that the 
air at L—— is healthful and salubrious, that 
the country is beautiful, and that the people 
are rustic. Of course I am glad, but I am 
more glad to learn that, in all your tarryings 
there, you never once saw an attractive wom- 
an. That is the place in which you may per- 
form your task most easily and thoroughly. 
Pardon me if I say that I am glad that you 
are handsome. It would be difficult for 
another man to convince Peryn, who is hand- 
some himself, of the value of his opinion 
that to love and be loved is a vanity. If you 
who are so erect, so powerful, so athletic, so 
fine a converser, and so well traveled and 
educated, are able to withstand the smiles 
and graces of a lady, and are manifestly in- 
different to the delights of marriage, a less 
gifted person would, at least while under 
your tutelage, feel disinclined, if not abso- 
hutely ashamed, to show a weakness in the 
matter in which you are strong. In brief, 
Mr. Wickham, impart to Peryn some of your 
contempt for boyish indulgence in the great 
passion, and enough to tide him safely over 
the dangerous shoals of twenty-one, two, and 
three, and then his good sense will begin to 
thrive; and I, as the guardian of the stand- 
ing, wealth, and integrity of my family, shall 
feel assured of its safety.” 

Here she had given Wickham a trembling 
hand, and had fastened upon him for a mo- 
ment her worldly but earnest eyes. He had 
then departed, with a millstone of responsi- 
bility about his neck. 

The students (for Wickham was a student 
also) came to L—— and sat down to their 
books. 

Each morning they spent in study, and 
each afternoon as they listed. The surround- 
ing country was full of fine roads and forest- 
paths, in which it was pleasant to walk, and 
broad and narrow streams in which it was 
pleasant to row and fish. In olden times 

. there had been plenty of Indian - fighting 
hereabouts, and therefore nearly every copse 
and crag had its legend. There were some 
gray old farm-houses scattered here and there 
in the rich valleys, and upon three or four 
hills were old-fashioned country residences 
of city men, all cf which were now deserted. 











Wickham took care to let slip his advice to 
Guthrie in temperate quantities, and he was 
pleased to think that the pupil absorbed it. 
They were fast friends, and Wickham was 
sure that there was no danger in the air. He 
had seen no town dresses or faces, and his 
charge was busy in his moments of rest with 
Wordsworth. ¢ 

He wrote to the mother, saying : 

“IT beg that you will have no fear. Peryn 
is developing a broad affection for scenery and 
the various aspects of Nature, and I think I 
can manage so that this shall occupy the 
ground, to the exclusion of the sentiments 
you dread. He seems to possess a strong 
liking for archeological studies, and is at this 
moment visiting an ancient, castle-like struct- 
ure five miles from here. He has found sev- 
eral flint arrow-heads, and is much delighted. 
He has been there several times, but, as he 
describes the road as being particularly rough 
and stony, I have not yet accompanied him. 
The food is excellent; the attendance is not 
worse than one could expect in a family where 
people have always been taught to help them- 
selves ; the milk is abundant, and the women 
of the household are either Dutch or over 
forty years of age.” 

But, at a later date than this, in the mid- 
dle of August, there seems to have come a 
change over the spirit of Wickham’s dream 
of security. 

In his diary, he wrote this on the 16th of 
the month : 

“T find that it has gone pretty far, and, 
considering the ardency of Peryn’s nature, I 
have no doubt that it has gone pretty deep. 
I must admit that she is charming. She is 
rather small, but with a capital face, slight 
figure, dark hair, and splendid eyes. She is 
rather shy, and has a way of looking down, and 
then of looking up, which, though ineffectual 
upon me, no doubt did its work in bringing 
Peryn to earth. Shall laugh with P. this 
evening at the curious methods in which love 
oftentimes manifests itself. 

“11p.m.—Laughed with him. He responded 
quite heartily, but I thought he grew some- 
what red.” 

Again : 

“ August 20th, 11.30 Pp. ma—Have just got 
back from the Mandels’. 
house ‘ The Fort.’ P. and I dined there. Em- 
ily sat opposite us. 
stantly exchanging blushes, if one may say 
so. They showed me the place where they 
had found the flint arrow-heads. It was di- 
rectly in front of an old rustic bench, large 
enough for two, and which was placed against 
a sunny blank wall, overgrown with apricot- 
trees. The Indians, in storming the place, 
had fired their arrows in clouds, and the mis- 
directed ones had glanced downward. Em- 
ily’s father and mother are plain people, but 
are pleasant and well-informed. They have 
many portraits and family relies, in which 
they take great pride. 

“On our way buck, P. told me that he 
had first seen Miss M. on calling at their 
house for a glass of water when out for a 
walk three weeks before. Expressed no sur- 
prise that he had not told me. Treated the 
matter with apparent indifference. Made 
some more slighting remarks about young 
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She and P. were con- | 


! women. P. grew red, but did not laugh this 
time. Must keep my eyes opev. Notice that 
P. carries himself with greater elasticity than 
formerly. This is a bad sign.” 

Again : 

“ August 25th.—The broth seems to be 
thickening in spite of me. P. has quitted 
Wordsworth and taken up Petrarch. He goes 
to ‘The Fort’ every afternoon. Must make 
a move. Shall try to get at his intentions, 
and it depends upon what he says whether or 
not we shall quit the town. Shall speak to. 
night. 

“ August 26th, a. M.—Have just got through 
with P. Or, to speak more properly, he has 
just got through with me. He has beaten 
me thoroughly on the romance, use, philoso- 
phy, and beauties of love. He had all the 
authors and poets at his tongue’s-end, backed 
up by a fire and energy of his own. He did 
not declare his love for E., but he said noth- 
ing when I charged him with it. Shall argue 
the case per se to-morrow. Must write to mad- 
am also to-morrow. This is becoming grave, 
and perhaps I have delayed too long. 

“ August 27th, — I have written the let- 
ter, and had the argument. In the first, I ex- 
posed the case as I understand it, and asked 
for advice. In the second, I had to use all 
my swords. We struck fire. I maintained 
that he had no right to marry ; he, of course, 
maintained that he had, and he walked fu- 
riously up and down, with his eyes full of 
flame. We did not exactly quarrel, but there 
is frigid feeling between us. 

* August 28th.—This state of affairs is very 
disagreeable. All study retires into the back- 
ground. Matters are at a poise. P. watches 
me, and I watch him. He is on the high 
horse, and | cannot help feeling at times that 
I am on the low one. 

“3 p, m—Astonishment! Have just re 
ceived this telegram from madame : 

“© You must marry her yourself. I will 
give you property. Will write by next mail’ 

“T must confess that this sharp message 
burns before my eyes. Am impatient for the 
letter. Emily is very pretty; one might do 
worse. 

“ 8 p. m.—Have received the letter. I copy 
it for fear that I may lose the original : 

“ «My pear Mr. Wickuam: I am dis- 
tressed beyond measure at the contents of 
your last missive. 
| charge you with blindness for having permit- 
ted this affair to go so far without discover- 
ing it. It is clear that it will not do to ask 
Peryn to leave L—— under any pretext. He 
would instantly detect the motive of sucha 
request from either of us, and he would at 
| once refuse to accede to it.. We must be more 
subtle. It is time that you were married. 
You have told me that you require for a wife 
nothing more than a fine woman. I conceive 
that Peryn, not having your talents and high 
motives, will require something more. There- 
fore save him from disaster by interposing 
your clearer right to this girl, and take ber 
for yourself. You will be justified on all 
hands. There is nothing more ambitious 
than woman’s love. It is constantly seeking 
for some higher hold to which to attach it- 
self. Its tendrils are always searching up- 
ward in the air like the tendrils of a vine. 
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They are always superior to the first attain- 
ment. 

“© You can carry out my plan so gently that 
there need be no disturbance. It will not do 
to boldly place yourself face to face with 
Peryn. You can—but how audacious in me 
to think to teach you how to win for yourself 
the half-surrendered heart of a fresh and gen- 
erous girl! 

“*T am aware that you have thus far with- 
held from marriage, for the purpose of actu- 
mulating enough of this world’s goods to en- 
able you to pursue your real labors without 
the anxieties attendant upon bread-winning. 
I respect you highly, I seein you much 
promise ; and now, that I am drawn near to 
you, I cannot refrain from expressing my fear 
that your struggles to secure wealth may ab- 
sorb your young years, and rob you of that 
vitality which is so necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of your ultimate designs. 
Therefore, I will at once place you upon the 
plane whence you may fairly start upon your 
course. I only ask you to be my friend, I 
shall only require that you try to look with 
my cool eyes upon the circumstances with 
which I and mine are strrounded, and to as- 
sist me to peace and happiness. The prayer 
of the old should avail with the young. The 
idols of those who have wrought should win 
the love of those who are just entering upon 
the field.’ ” 


Wickham reflected upon this letter for 
twenty-four hours. 

He then summed up something like this: 
“Tt is true that the best interests of Guthrie 
will be prejudiced if he marries this girl; it 
is true that she will find him a bad husband, 
for he is an untried man; it is true that she 
would find me a good husband, for I am kind 





and generous, and I shall be superier to her. | 


It is true that I shall virtually have ¥en years 
added to my life by paying attention to mad- 
am’s proposal, for I shall be at once released 
from the wretched necessity of earning for- 
tune. It is true that Miss Mandel is accom- 
plished and beautiful, and that she has a 
warm and sensitive spirit; I can tell that 
from her eyes. Therefore, it seems that 
Truth is against Guthrie and with me. One, 
in all cases, must obey Truth.” 

On that same afternoon Wickham, with a 
rose in his button-hole, his black-thorn in his 
hand, and with a smile upon his handsome 
face, set out for The Fort with the step of an 
athlete, singing aloud a Swiss song, whose 
chorus ran: 

“Oh, sing, ye fields! 
Oh, sing, ye birds ! 
If my quest 
Be right and true. 
Oh, speak, ye rills! 
Oh, speak, ye hills! 
If my heart 
May safely sue!” 

When he was about to enter the grounds, 
he leaped over a hedge to take a shorter 
path. 

He came to the edge of a glade skirted 
with huge trees, through whose leafy branches 
the golden sunlight fell upon the verdant 
sward. There was a breath of fragrant wind, 
and the soft movement of the boughs caused 








a low and gentle murmur to fill the air. 


Standing in this glade were Guthrie and Em- 
ily. Wickham stopped and remained hidden. 
They were talking together in low voices, and 
were oblivious of all save each other. Guth- 
rie held both her hands. 
down. She raised it onee or twice so that 
she might look at him; and Wickham per- 
ceived that her eyes were soft with light. 
Her lips were tremulous, and at times it 
seemed as if they were unable to utter the 
whispered words that strove to ‘pass them. 
Her attitude, the pose of her head, the vary- 
ing color of her cheeks, betrayed her to 
Wickham, if her tongue did not. Guthrie’s 
manner was a response, The two made a 
group significant of but one thing. What- 
ever of beauty there could bein young and 
truthful love, in sweet summer and in thor- 
ough communion, was there. 

Wickham comprehended at once. He 
turned about and ‘retreated noiselessly. He 
went on to the house by another way, saying 
to himself; “I shall have more to undo than 
I thought.- IT must be eystematic. Let me 
see—who are frail, and what are their frail- 
ties? It appears to me that Miss Emily's 
frailty is romance. Good! T can supply 
that. Peryn’s frailty is personal pride. He 
would never endure a competition. Good, 
again! I can supply a rival. The frailty of 
the next important people, the parents of 
Miss Emily, is love of genius. Good, once 
more! I will begin with them. I will go 
and let them into my ideas upon great things. 
—By-the-way, it seems that I have become a 
conspirator! However, never mind, all man- 
kind conspire: angels have been known to 
conspire; therefore, why should not a tu- 
tor?” 

Thereafter Wickham was gay toa fault. 
His laugh was heard everywhere. His say- 
ings and his stories were in the mouths of all 
the country-people; and he contrived to make 
himself known under many favorable circum- 
stances. Everybody had praise for him. 

His entry in his diary, on the 8th of Sep- 


te r, runs thus: 
Have done nothing as yet, except to se- 


eure the unqualified admiration of the An- 
cients, and the distrust and ire of Peryn. We 
speak little together now, and never walk in 
company. He looks coldly but calmly at me, 
even whiie I am in the midst of some taking non- 
sense, or some heroic strain, or some rhapsody. 
He has begun to suspect. I wonder how long 
it will be before we shall come to open war? 
It is pretty plain that Miss E. speaks well of 
me to Guthrie, though she unquestionably 
does the same of the sun. Must look out for 
some method of conveying a sense of my re- 
gard to her. Method must be dramatic if 
possible.” 

On the 10th instant he says: 

“Matters still in statu quo, with the pos- 
sible exception of Guthrie’s antagonism tow- 
ard me. I catch him biting bis lips now and 
then. Have tried to spring one or two little 
seenes on Miss E., but they miscarried, I am 
afraid. For instance, yesterday P. m., saw her 
approaching the house. Hastened in unseen, 
and went into the semi-lighted drawing-room. 
Left the door open. Took up book of family 
portraits. Assumed a good position, and 
found rr picture and gazed at it. She came 





Her head was bent | 








in. I was startled. Dropped the book. Stam- 
mered a few'words about the beauty of her 
mother’s face. Rather overdid it. Am afraid 
she believed me. Must not finesse. She is 
too artless. Received another anxious letter 
from madam. She seems to be in a sort of 
eraze. Hints of coming down herself. Wrote 
to say emphatically that she would spoil all 
if she did. The two would take to Gretna 
Green if interfered with in such a way. 

“11 p. m—Enmily is very beautiful. There 
is something triumphant in Guthrie’s face, as 
he looks at me, that fills me with gall.” 

On the night of the 11th he writes this, 
in a hand that betrays that he was much ex- 
cited : 

“Emily now understands me, and, before 
Heaven, I am not deceiving her! I saved her 
from death this afternoon. She was passing 
near an overladen hay-barn, on her way to 
the trout-brook. I met her; designedly, on 
my part. We stopped for an instant to chat. 
All at once there was a terrible roaring and 
erashing behind us and over our heads. We 
ran on; but the falling walls were quicker 
than our steps. The air was filled with dust, 
and we were blinded. Emily clung to me, and 
hampered me. I seized a joist, several feet 
long, and thrust it erect between the ground 
and a whole broadside of sheathing and hay 
that was about to fall upon us. I strained to 
hold it in its place. It was dark, and the air 
was stifling. Emily wasina faint. They extri- 
cated us in half an hour—both unhurt; Em- 
ily is prostrated, however, with fright; I am 
in pain, from my head to my feet, but noth- 
ing is broken. My hand trembles so that I 
can hardly write; and my heart trembles so 
that I can hardly tell if I love or hate, or 
which feeling is uppermost.” 

Here follow two entries, one for each of 
the succeeding days. According to them, the 
three principals of the comedy were in each 
other’s company nearly all of the thirty hours 
of daylight. 

On the night of the 14th the following 
was written, and in a hurried hand, like that 
of the 12th: 

“Something has occurred that I do not 
understand, though there seems to be enough 
to suspect. Guthrie came up to me to-day 
and demanded if I knew that his mother had 
been at The Fort. I was astonished, and I 
said that I did not; and, further, that I did 
not know of any of her movements. He fixed 
his eyes upun me. I grew indignant. He 
would give me no satisfaction, and he walked 
away with a pale face. Can it be that madam 
has done this foolish thing? If she has, I 
shall see the effect to-morrow. Emily will 
not look at me. I shall watch for some 
startling action on the part of Guthrie. Am 
feverish and wide awake. Shall not be able 
to sleep to-night. Am full of anxiety. I 

think Guthrie is walking up and down in his 
room. He has taken off his shoes.” 

Again : 

“19th inst., 12 vp. w.—Have just returned 
from The Fort. Jubilate! There is a great 
change in Emily’s manner toward me She 
came and gave me her hand before Gutorie’s 
face, and welcomed me. Out of the corner 
of my eye I saw Guthrie draw himself up 
like an angry turkey. She has been grave 
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toward him, and strangely eharming toward 
me. Her smile was like the sunlight one 
sees on a winter pool. It filled me with de- 
light ; but there was, one might say, an ici- 
ness in it. She seemed to take pains to fol- 
low me, and to avoid him. He would en- 
deavor to advance and speak gayly, as he has 
always been permitted to do; but her cold 
face would cause him to stop midway, and to 
stammer incoherently. On the contrary, there 
were always a glance and an invitation for me. 
The parents are the same as before, cordial 
and generous. My eyes, even now, are filled 
with the beauties of the old house and its 
gardens. My ears are ringing with the songs 
of the birds, and with the sound of Emily’s 
voice. I cover my face with my bands, and 
in the dark I see her slender figure moving 
to and fro in the old rooms, with a disturbed 
and pallid face. It seems anxious and ex- 
pectant. She is restless, and now and then 
she stops to listen for something. Guthrie 
is not there. I do not feel happy, and yet I 
ought. To-morrow will bring forth trouble— 
Guthrie and I will quarrel, perhaps. We 
shall see. Good-night, Emily!” 

Again : 

“ Tuesday, 13th.—Emily and I walked to- 
gether to-day. I talked to her upon all sub- 
jects except upon those which might relate 
to us or to those about us. When I tried to 
approach this, she invariably checked me wjth 
so much intensity that I became tongue-tied. 
We went down to the pool. I never liked 
this place. It is surrounded by cold trées, 
whose boughs hang down into it and cover it 
with shadows. It is very deep. We stood 
on its edge and became silent. I looked 
across, and saw Guthrie standing on the op- 
posite side, partially concealed by the foliage. 
He was devouring us with his eyes. I begged 
E. to come away. She did not see him—at 
least, I thought she did not.” ” 

Here there is an hiatus. A blank occurs, 
and the next entry is dated the 16th (Friday): 

“T feel that I am at once in a whirlpool 
and a whirlwind! God knows I want to do 
right ; but how is it possible for me to throw 
away this terrible love as I would a garment ? 
It envelops me, clings to me, weighs upon 
me, in every part of my spirit. I am never 
without it; its folds sink me while they seem 
to cover me with glory. Does Emily love 
me? Ah, what a question that is for me to 
ask now! While I have been searching vaim 
ly for responses, I have enthralled myself al- 
most unwittingly. We have not advanced 
together; I have gone on, and she has lin- 
gered. Lingered! Would that I could dream 
that she only lingered! I look back, I 
fear, half maddened; I find myself alone. 
She is in the distance, and she is turned away 
from me, Guthrie has become a terror; his 
eyes burn through me, and his thinned and 
listless figure upbraids me even in my sleep. 

“The expression of Emily’s face is inde- 
scribable. It seems to be the pallid lantern 

of a heart torn with grief. 

“What does it all mean? In what will it 
end? Have I evoked passions that I cannot 
now command? Have I interposed only to 
make ruin? But I—I—I—what is to accrue 
to me? what is to become of my soul and 
body? I have made her surrender Guthrie, 











but yet she is not mine! I am pursued by 
doubts which I dare not solve! A question 
weighs upon my tongue, but I dare not ask it. 
And yet, while it is unasked, how hard it is 
to live! 

* Alas, how I tremble for the morrow! An- 
other day must decide it. It is impossible 
that I should pass one more night like this. 
I do not know myself. I am incapable of re- 
flection, of judgment, of any thought what- 
ever. I feel wild and irresponsible. I will 
go out and walk in the night air.” 

This is the last entry in the book. The 
remainder of its leaves are unwritten, except 
here and there with short memoranda. The 
covers are warped and blistered, and, at the 
edges, the black leather has started up in 
stiff rolls. It is clear that it has been in the 
water. 

The day that Wickham dreaded, like all 
other days, came to pass. From noon until 
evening the three people met, separated, and 
met again, under all the critical circumstances 
that their relations could afford. 

Nothing could have increased the misery 
of either of them, yet they dallied with the 
issue and forbore to bring it on. All were 
filled with an anxiety that consumed their 
peace and which made them dread every com- 
ing moment and incident. Yet the courage 
to speak evaded them. 

The bright afternoon slipped slowly away. 
The lawns of The Fort became cool; the flow- 
ers began to fold, and the shadows in the 
valleys began to deepen. The serene peace 
of the evening descended upon the broad 
landscape, and there were no sounds save the 
distant lowing of the cattle and the soft twit- 
ter of the birds in the branches, 

Miss Emily was alone in the long parlor 
whose deep windows opened toward the red 
west. The ancient chamber, full of tall old 
furniture, began to gather tender gloom in its 
corners, and so silent was it that, but fora 
long, low sigh, which came now and then 
from the midst of the obscurity, one wegld 
have thought the apartment empty. * 


little distance from the house, at the foot of a’ 


declivity, and where two paths met, ere 
Guthrie and Wickham. They were talking 
together. 

The first was erect and motionless. His 
arms were straight by his side and his head 
was raised. Wickham leaned easily upon one 
foot, and carried his left hand in his pocket. 
With his right he swung his cane, and fre- 
quently thrust it into the earth. 

Guthrie, with traces of emotion in his 
voice, was saying: ‘“‘It would be hard for me 
to believe that I could interrupt one’s happi- 
ness, Wickham, as you have interrupted mine. 
uu” 

“But you have interfered, and are still 
interfering, with my happiness,” replied the 
other, “If you once allow that Miss Mandel 
had graces enough to please you, it would be 
ungenerous and unreasonable to deny that 
another might find the same delight in 
them.” 

“T will not argue that,” returned Guthrie, 
“nor will you expect me to do so. That you 
have injured me is plain to us both ; it is not 
to be denied. Since the world began, the man 














that defrauded another of his love has been 
thought to be a villain, and I pray to Heaven 
that the opinion may never alter, except to 
become more harsh.” 

“So say I!” 

“So say you?” 

“Yes, so say I. Has your self-contempla- 
tion made you blind to the rights of others? 
Because you had discovered some one lovable, 
did you pretend to be the only one fit to love 
her? Iam her lover as wellas you.” 

“‘T say that you are not!” 

“T say that I am. One does not take 
one’s turn in love, as if he were at a well. 
He earns favor by the quality of his spirit, in 
spite of all obstacles and all protests. I have 
simply done that and no more. You would 
have done the same had our positions been 
reversed, or else your love would not have 
been worthy of its name. I am more intent 
in establisbing my love by marriage than in 
living. If it were denied me, my life would 
not be worth a straw. My love is my life, 
They are the same. While I am here talk- 
ing to you who are my enemy, I should 
be—” 

“ And so you think that I have nothing to 
tell you? Do you imagine that you have ex- 
hausted all that may be said of my love as 
well as of yours? I tell you, Wickham, you 
are as unfeeling as a stone compared with 
me. With all your pretended passion and 
admiration for Emily, you could not suffer in 
a lifetime as I have suffered in each day, were 
you wronged as I have been. I know it is 
unmanly to complain. It is weak in me to 
reflect upon what has been; to recall that 
once she walked with me, gave me her hand, 
trusted me, looked upon me—” 

“ Yes,” cried Wickham, harshly, ‘ that is 
weak. It is maudlin, Guthrie. You have no 
right to judge of. her present actions by her 
past actions. Thete were and are reasons 
for both—” P 

“ Reasons!” put in the other, quickly; 
“what do you know of ‘reasons?’ That's 
what I’ve been trying to get at. Do you know 


‘of any reasons? If youflo, what are they? 


Come!” 

“We have been talking here an hour,” 
said Wickham, loudly, “and another hour 
would not satisfy us. Let us get at the root 
of the matter. Let us allow that we both 
love the girl, and then let us go and ask her 
which of us two she loves. That is the re- 
solvent. Dare you go with me? She is in 
the parlor. Come, let her choose between 
us.” 

“That is bravado!” 

“No, it is not. I think, however, that 
this is cowardice.” 

“Come on, then.” 

Guthrie took a step forward. Then he 
stopped and put his hands up to his face, and 
whispered to himself, “Great God!” Wick- 
ham heard it, and never forgot it. It was the 
morituri te salutant of the gladiator on the 
eve of his struggle, and it was just as signifi- 
cant from the lips of the morbid boy. There 
was nothing to choose between them. 

The two entered the ancient and gloomy 
house, Wickham leading. He was eager and 
noisy. He rattled the bolts as he went along, 
and took little care of his steps. The other 
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followed like a shadow, now and then secret- 
ly stopping, as if to draw in more courage 
with his breath. 

Just as they reached the door of the par- 
lor, Wickham caught Guthrie’s arm. 

“Will you do this with me? Will you 
promise to abide by what she says?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“If she shows plainly that she chooses 
you, I will go away instantly. I will quit the 
place.” 

“That is to say, you will not stay and be 
treacherous to me. Yes, I will do the same 
for you.” 

“Do you promise?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Give me your hand, then.” 

They shook hands in the dark, and then 
entered the apartment. Emily was still at 
the farther end of it. They approached her 
together. She could not but apprehend their 
mission. She started up, crying, in a low 
voice, “Oh, why do you come to me 30? 
What can you want of me? I—I cannot 


speak to you. You must leave me, both of 
you. You must goaway. This must all end 
here. I—I am sorry.” 


Here she burst into a fit of weeping, and 
ran past them to a narrow door that was just 
to be seen in the twilight. 

Wickham cried out to her: 

“In Heaven’s name, Emily, what do you 
mean?” 

Guthrie echoed him in a half-inarticulate 
whisper: ‘‘ Yes, what do you mean?” 

She stopped, and looked back at the lat- 
ter, saying, “Good-by, good-by. It is all 
over, Peryn. It must all go for nothing. I 
—I—good-by!—Stop! Do not come near 


me! I—I have promised that you shall not. 
Forget me! You will never hear of me after 
this. You can never find me again, and you 


ean never see me. Good-by.” 

Guthrie leaped forward, but she eluded 
him. He encountered the door. He heard 
the bolt fall into its socket, and then the 
sound of loud sobbing, and of departing 
feet. 

Guthrie leaned heavily against the panel 
for a moment. Then he raised himself up, 
and walked toward the outer door, saying, 
with desperate lightness, “It seems that it is 
all over,” 

Wickham saw him depart. 

Then he went up, and rapped at the door 
through which Emily had fled. There is a 
sort of knocking that, if long continued, is 
more tmperative than any mandate of the 
voice. Emily came, and said, half fearfully, 
“T am here.” 

“Tt is I, Wickham,” was the eager re- 
sponse. “‘ He has gone!” 

The bolt flew back with violence, and the 
door opened. ‘ 

“And why are you here?” 

“To—to—” 

“Do you think that I respect you? I 
hate you! Your employer came and visited 
me secretly, She told me that I must not 
marry her son. She was old, and she went 
on her knees before me in this very room, 
and I made a promise that I would not. She 
18 coming again to-night to implore me to be 


| 





true to her, and to be false to myself, I 


shall make more promises, Oh, that you 
should be so blind as not to see that I loved 
him, and that you were but the one that kept 
us apart! Why were you so dull? Why 
did you not understand my very silence to 
him, my evasion of him, my disquietude in 
his presence? But no; you thought that, 
because I spoke to you, and walked with you, 
and sat with you, you had won me away 
from him. Oh, what a mistake that was! 
What a dreadful mistake! Ob, how terrible 
—terrible!” 

She began to wring her hands, and to 
move restlessly. 

Wickham was thunderstruck and over- 
whelmed. He did not know what he did. 
He doubtless was moved by instinct to de- 
part from where he now had no right to 
be. 

He came back to himself, to find that he 
was out-of-doors, in the open air. 

It was cool and dark. In the old house 
there were one or two lights in the upper 
rooms. 

He walked purposelessly down the slope 
before him. He was hatless, and the night 
breeze played in his hair. Above him was 


the broad heaven, cloudless, and filled with | 


stars. The west was a -pale and luminous 
green. 

All around were dark masses of forest- 
trees; the grass under his feet was damp, 
and there were no sounds save the chirping 
of the crickets. 

A moment passed. The vast, wide valley 
before him seemed to be a limitless opening 
into the earth. He could not think. There 
was no coherence in his mind. It was cha- 
otic, yet it was calm. He could grasp noth- 
ing. He simply gazed and saw that it was 
night, and that was all. 

Suddenly there was a noise in the distance 
and before him. It was a plunge of some- 
thing into water. It aroused him sufficiently 
to cause him to reflect half intelligently, 
“ What could that be ?””—then, in a flash, the 
reabiguestion came: “ Yes, what is that?” 

It was at the pool. 

Could it have been a stone? No. Could 
it have been afish? No—no. Could it have 
been a bather? No! a thousand times no! 
for all was silent! 

He turned toward the house like lightning, 
and shrieked : 

“Help! help! help!” 

Then he dashed down the hill, calling 
wildly at every step. 

He ran over a bog-land. 

His mind had now that clearness that an 
emergency frequently produces. He became 
possessed instantaneously of a theory respect- 
ing the difficulties he was about to encoun- 
ter. , 

He felt in his pocket for his knife. He 
opened it while he was still leaping over the 
broken ground. 

‘He clambered over two walls. The stones 
trembled, and gave him no foothold. He 
pressed on in water and mire. 

He came to the edge of the black and sul- 
len water. 

By the dim starlight he saw that the sur- 
face was agitated. He looked forripples. A 





culated their centre at a glance. He tamed 
about and saw that the lights at The Fort were 
multiplied, and that two or three were stirring 
about outside. He called fiercely, “‘ Here! 
here!” 

Then, half exhausted, he cast himself into 
the water. 

He accomplished what he hoped to ac- 
complish, He found Guthrie, with his wrist 
fastened to a weight, at the bottom of the 
pool. 

With little difficulty he cut him free, and 
seized him and arose with him to the surface, 
and struck out for the shore. Here his 
strength gave out. He grasped at the roots 
of the bushes, but his arms and wrists were 
weak; and he was on the point of sinking 
back again with his lifeless burden when help 
arrived. Two farm-laborers came up, and 
dragged them upon the land. In a moment 
Wickham was upon his feet. He had his 
wits about him, and he lost no time in begin- 
ning the task of resuscitation. He would not 
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few cast up their concentric waves. 


allow the body to be moved, for he feared the 
delay that transportation to the house would 
cause. He sent for physicians, and also for 
restoratives. After a few moments, while his 
back was turned, he heard some exclamations 
from the men whom he had set at work over 
Guthrie. 

He turned about and saw Emily. She had 
come up and had pushed them aside, and had 
cast herself upon Guthrie’s breast. Wickham 
promptly seized her and raised her to her 
feet. Her face was frightfully white, and her 
eyes were streaming with tears. 

“You must not interrupt us. We think” 
we can save him, but an instant’s delay may 
be fatal!” 

The men began their work again. 

“Yes, yes, you are right,” faltered the 
girl. “I—you are very good.” 

Wickham returned to Guthrie, and left 
her weeping and staring at the sight. In 
sixty minutes Guthrie was so far recovered 
that they removed him to The Fort. 

Wickham accompanied the people to the 
house, and there the physicians took charge. 
While he stood in the hall-way, Guthrie’s 
mother came suddenly upon him. 

She seized his hand and whispered : 

“We have made a mistake, have we 
not?” 

“Yes,” responded Wickham; “ be careful 
now to unmake it.” ? 

“T shall.—But you?” 

“T—oh, I shall disappear. 
die of these matters at my age. 
another atmosphere.” 

“ But your affairs ?” 

“One in my position may make his affairs 
what he pleases. I shall travel, and, in a 
little while, I shall be happy once more.” 

“You are unhappy, then?” 

“Unhappy? Ah, madam, I — stop! 
Here is my diary. That will tell you a little. 
Forgive the weaknesses it displays. Good- 
by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

He truly did disappear for a few years, 
but Guthrie has had him to dine many a time 
since, and he has eaten and drunk heartily. 


One does not 
I shall try 


Atsert Wesster, JR. 
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A FEW FRESH REMI- 
NISCENCES. 


Il. 


E give our readers here a second series 

of anecdotes and reminiscences from 

the just-published autobiography and memoir 

of the London critic, Henry Fothergill Chor- 
ley : 


**Chorley’s early estimates of singers like 
Grisi and Pasta assuredly differed from his 
later judgments, in so far as the glowing rap- 
ture of a young enthusiast differs from the 
discriminating enjoyment of a middle-aged 
habitué: the fascination to whieh he yielded 
when the vigor and richness of such music as 
Meyerbeer’s impressed him for the first time, 
was moderated by the subsequent discovery 
of deficiencies which impaired their value. 

“* With respect to Grisi, for example—whose 
glorious endowments as an actress and singer 
were, in the opinion of some of her admirers, 
too imperfectly recognized and grudgingly 
praised by him in his later criticisms — a 
gradual subsidence of enthusiasm and modifi- 
eation of judgment are clearly apparent. The 
outburst of rapture with which he chronicles, 
in April, 1834, his first impressions of her per- 
formance in ‘La Gazza Ladra,’ would satisfy 
the demands of her most exigeant worshiper. 
*I can neither be cool nor critical over this 
dear creature. Her voice is deliciously pure 
and young, and she sings as if she loved her 
art, and had its resources at her feet; still, I 
don’t think that she has by any means reached 
the zenith of her powers, Her execution is 
brilliant and fearless—sometimes a little too 
florid—her arms like sculpture, but used in a 
thousand ways which would make any sculp- 
tor’s fortune; her hair magnificent, her ac- 
tion easy, passionate, and never extravagant ; 
some of the bursts of feeling, the ‘* Ben ché io 
sola” in “ La Gazza,’”’ and in her trial-scene, 
and in the coda of the funeral-march, were 
positively electrifying, and made tears come 
in harder eyes than mine. . . . She must play 
Desdemona—she is the woman of women for 
the part! In ‘* Anna Bolena” I felt where 
Pasta’s low-veiled tones were wanting, and 
the piece is so dreary that she produced less 
effect than in “La Gazza.” . . . Still, her 
playing in the last scene was splendid, and 
recalled to one Miss Mitford’s most expressive 
personation of 


* Bright chattering Madness, and sedate Despair.” 


I have dared to say that 1 prefer her to Mali- 
bran, and wait her Donna Anza with some 
anxiety, to see whether I shall be allowed by 
my conscience to let such a record stand,’ 
Later in the same year he pronounces her 
‘perfect’ in Donna Anna; her ‘first scene 
could not be surpassed ’—her singing in ‘ Semi- 
ramide’ as ‘ all brightness and power ;’ her 
voice throwing out its ‘ glorious altissimo 
notes in positive floods of brilliancy and 
power.’ ”’ 


*** One of the most peculiar and original lit- 
erary characters whom I have ever known was 
~ Sydney Lady Morgan, a composition of natu- 
ral genius, acquired accomplishments, auda- 
city that flew at the highest game, shrewd 
thought, and research at once intelligent and 
superficial; personal coquetries ahd affecta- 
tions, balanced by sincere and strenuous fam- 
ily affections ; extreme liberality of opinions, 
religious and political ; extremely narrow lit- 











erary sympathies, united with a delight in all 
the most tinsel pleasures and indulgences of 
the most inane aristocratic society ; a genial 
love for art, limited by the most inconceivable 
prejudices of ignorance ; in brief, a compound 
of the most startling contradictions impossible 
to be overlooked or forgotten, though possible 
to be described in two ways—both true, yet 
the one diametrically opposite to the other. 
Those whom she exasperated by her skepti- 
cism and her fearlessness of speech and action, 
could only dwell upon her frivolity and van- 
ity, which were patent enough ; those whose 
tempers were not heated by rivalry or antago- 
nism could discern beneath all these fopperies 
a solidity of conviction, a sincerity of purpose, 
and a constancy of regard, which could not 
fail to win appreciation of, though they could 
not always insure respect for, their owner. 
Her life, were it thoroughly and truly told, 
would be one of the most singular contribu- 
tions to the history of gifted women that the 
world has ever seen. 

“* Lady Morgan, when touched too closely 
on the subject of her birth, was used to say, 
that she was born on the sea, betwixt Ireland 
and England. I have heard her declare, in one 
breath, that she had created the national Irish 
novel; while, in another, with sublime incon- 
sistency, she would assert that Miss Edgeworth 
was a grown woman when she was yet a child. 

‘“** Her familiar conversation was a series of 
brilliant, egotistic, shrewd, genial sallies. She 
could be caressing or impudent, as suited the 
moment, the purpose in hand, or the person 
she was addressing. At times the generous, 
hearty nature of the Irishwoman broke out, 
strangely alternating with her love of show 
and finery, and the bitter cynicism she show- 
ered on all practi and opini which re- 
buked her own. I recollect her telling how, 
when she had been detained at some road-side 
country inn by an illness of her husband’s, 
she sat on the bench beside the door, and 
treated a party of weary country laborers, who 
were there resting, to bread, cheese, and beer, 
having obviously taken a rich and real enjoy- 
ment in their homely talk. And, the next 
moment, she would fly off to some nonsense 
about dukes and duchesses, royal celebrities, 
at home and abroad, who had complimented 
her books, her conversation, or her toilet; for 
of her toilet, which was largely, during her 
life, made by her own hands, she was comical- 
ly vain without concealment. I remember to 
have heard her describe a party at a Mrs. Leo 
Hunter’ s (who received all manner of celebri- 
ties at what she called “‘ her morning soirées,”’ 
without the slightest power of appreciating 
any thing but the celebrity)—‘‘ There,” said 
she, ‘‘ was Miss Jane Porter, looking like a 
shabby canoness; there was Mrs. Somerville, 





in an astronomical cap. J dashed in, in my- 


blue satin and point-lace, and showed them 
how an authoress should dress.”’ 

‘**T remember her, at another of those won- 
drous gatherings, where the crowd was great, 
and the drawing-room was crammed, breaking 
through a company of men, who had perched 
on an upper staircase, sitting down, and crying 
out aloud, ‘“‘ Here I am in the midst of my se- 
raglio!’? In freedom of speech she proved 
herself the countrywoman of those renowned 
wits, Lady Norbury and Lady Aldborough ; 
but, however free, she never shocked decorum, 
as they rather rejoiced in doing, to have their 
tales of double-entendre carted over the town by 
diners-out, who found the second-hand inde- 
eency answer, as creating ‘‘ a sensation.” 

*** Sometimes “her spirit and vivacity ”’ 
(as the inimitable Lady Strange expressed it) 
carried Lady Morgan into strange lengths of 





freedom. I once met her in a literary ménage- 
rie, where, among other guests, figured a large 
lady, but a small authoress, Mrs. Cornwell 
Baron Wilson. She displayed rather protu- 
berantly, below the waist of her black dress, 
a tawdry medal, half the size of a saucer, which 
had been awarded her for some prize poems 
by some provincial Della Cruscan literary so- 
ciety, probably as tawdry and of as little worth 
as the rhymes it was given to reward. “ My 
——1!” said Lady Morgan, using an exclama- 
tion more irreverent than the reverse, ‘‘ Only 
look at Grace Darling!” (the heroic daughter 
of the Northern Lighthouse-keeper). ‘‘ Hush! 
hush !’’ said some one or other, “it is Mrs. 
Cornwell Baron Wilson.” ‘“* Who?’ Oh, Mrs. 
Barry Cornwall.”’ I do not believe that she 
ever took the trouble to set her knowledge 
right regarding a lady living and moving in 
her own literary world. Yet who could be so 
sarcastic as herself on the mistakes of others t 

** * She could be recklessly bitter in regard 
to other, especially other Irish, literary wom- 
en. Her hatred to Lady Blessington had no 
bounds. . . . Ludy Holland hated her badly, 
but, I think, let her alone; Lady Morgan could 
not let her alone. I have never heard venom, 
irony, and the implacable and caricatured state- 
ment of past mistakes, heaped Pelion-wise on 
Ossa, even by woman on woman, so merciless- 
ly, as by Lady Morgan in regard to Lady Bles- 
sington, And the former had the bad taste to 
assail the known friends of the latter with 
perpetual gibings and assaults. I have never 
been able (as other literary men can do) to par- 
take of such miserable stories as these without 
a feeling of shame and discomfort ; as unable 
as, I hope, unwilling, to spoil society by wran- 
gling, which must merge in honest animosity 
should unprovoked scandals be circulated. 

‘*** As life passed on, these follies in some 
measure fell away from, or were tempered in, 
Lady Morgan. She accepted what was becom- 
ing to advanced years with a grace almost 
amounting to dignity, hardly to have been ex- 
pected from one who had so long defied time, 
and who found herself almost alone in the 
world. She became quieter, more considerate, 
very attentive to younger people, and to rising 
talent.’ 


‘Passing over with a mere allusion his 
meetings with persons of less note, I may 
quote Chorley’s account of his making ac 
quaintance with two of the leading French 
littérateurs of the period, Paul de Kock and 
Alfred de Vigny. In the course of his second 
visit to Paris, having left a note of introduc 
tion at De Kock’s house, in the Boulevard 
St.-Martin, the call was shortly afterward re- 
turned: ‘I opened the door, and there stood s 
short, middle-aged man, with a very prepossess- 
ing countenance, but intelligent and melancholy 
rather than gay, very thin. and longish black 
hair (he is, indeed, all but bald), a fine fore- 
head, and mild but observant eyes. He was 
dressed in a black pelisse, faced and cuffed 
with plush. ‘Je suis Paul de Kock.” I was 
thoroughly glad to see him, and weleomed him 
my best in my bad French ; told him of the 
pleasure I had received from his writings, 
and we had some pleasant talk. His character 
seems to me true to the feeling, and simpli- 
city, and shrewdness of his novels. I have 
yet. to find whether it be true to those looser 
parts which (pity on them !) make so beautiful 
a Series 2 sealed book to English readers m 
general. But, as he spoke with affection of 4 
son ten years old (who plays the piano very 
well), I will believe him to be a good father, st 
all events. He referred modestly to his books, 
disclaimed the praise usually given to him #8 
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a writer merely humorous, and seemed pleased 
and touched by my assuring him (which I 
could honestly do) that 1 found something in 
them far beyond the emptiness of mirth, and 
instanced the “ Frére Jacques,”’ and the last 
scenes of “Le Bon Enfant.” He asked me 
whether I had read them in translation. I 
said, No: that I thought his humor untrans- 
latable ; and he seemed also much pleased. 
We spoke of Victor Hugo, whom we agreed in 
placing at the head of his school; of George 
Sand, whom we equally agreed in regarding as 
a hermaphrodite—a “‘ génie malade’’ He spoke 
of Count d’Orsay till tears came into his eyes, 
and asked me whether he was (still) a French- 
man! He spoke of his own manner of life 
pleasantly and well. He has a little cabin or 
cottage in the country, and there he goes pour 
se distraire ; is his own mason, his own joiner; 
and, truly enough, said that a literary man 
has, beyond all his fellows, need of pursuits 
and occupations, in which the mind ean pleas- 
antly unbend itself, and wander away from its 
fevers or its researches. He spoke strongly, 
but not with bitterness, of his critics. ‘‘ They 
disliked him,” he said, ‘* because he belonged 
to no coterie, and would not do service for 
service.” Tlow I admired this! And he said 
that they called him the author of cooks, por- 
ters, and scullions. ‘“ Well,’ he said, “I con- 
sole myself, and could silence them if I liked, 
by saying that Iam content, so long as these 
people don’t begin to admire the monsters and 
prodigies of human nature.’”’? But he seemed to 
feel to the full the comfort of knowing that no 
enemies or evil speakers can hinder that which 
is written to the heart of a people finding its 
answer there. He also spoke of the care and 
attention which his theatrical engagements re- 
quired, as a reason for his not leaving Paris 
often, or to any great distance ; and we parted, 
I full of the most agreeable impressions. I 
have never seen a literary man, whom I should 
better wish to have written works I am fond 
of studying as models than M. Paul de Kock.’ 


“It was in his third visit to Paris (paid in 
1839) that Chorley made the acquaintance of 
Alfred de Vigny, whom he found ‘ exceedingly 
pleasant, conversable, tender, and friendly— 
perhaps in too pale a tone fora man. But what 
right have I’ (he adds in a parenthesis), ‘ who 
have all my life been laughed at for like pale- 
ness, to object to this?’ Their conversation 
chiefly turned upon French dramas one of De 
Vigny’s remarks on which, Chorley notes as 
chiming in with his own preconceptions, viz., 
‘that the Oromanes and Coriolanus of Corneille 
and Voitaire were words, not characters, as dis- 
tinguished from the beings of Shakespeare,’ 
On another occasion they talked of Moliére, 
whom De Vigny ered “against the charge 
of want of enthusi ion sometimes 
brought against him ; taal that the passion 
of “Le Misanthrope” “ was none the less pas- 
sion for its being hooped, petticoated, and 
wigged.””’ In De Vigny’s company Chorley 
went, for the first time, to see Rachel’s per- 
formance in Voltaire’s ‘Tancréde.? Though 
very much struck with the remarkable force 
and emphasis of her declamation, and the pro- 
priety of her by-play, he thought her deficient 
in action, and her attitudes too constantly in 
ordonnance, as though the pose, having been 
once found effective, was repeated whenever 
invention fell short. Her acting, on a subse- 
«ment occasion, as Camille, in Corneille’s ‘ Hor- 
n0@,’ materially altered his estimate of her. ‘It 
is a great triumph, and I am converted to her. 

- In that wonderful scene with the soldier 
she was sublime: the quivering play of her 
hands, every fibre listening, and yielding, and 








struggling with despair, as one who would deal 
with it herself, and let it have its way with 
others ; the sinking form, the horror-stricken 
countenance, were all in the best style of art; 
to me finer and more affecting than her tremen- 
dous taunts to her brother, every word of 
which was a heart-string broken, and a drop 
of heart’s blood shed against him, to pile on 
his head “‘ the mountain of her curse.” ’ 

“*T never met any literary man who so thor- 
oughly answered my expectations as Southey. 
His face is at once shrewd, thoughtful, and 
quick, if not irritable, in its expression ; a sin- 
gular deficiency of space in its lower portion, 
but no deficiency of feature of expression ; his 
manner cold, but still; in conversation, bland 
and gentle, and not nearly so dogmatic as his 
writings would lead one to imagine. Talking, 
and talking well, a good deal about America. 

. He was speaking of Miss Martineau pa- 
tiently, but without respect, describing her as 
“talking more glibly than any woman he had 
ever seen, and with such a notion of her own 
infallibility.”’ I was more agreeably impressed 
by Southey than I have, for a long time. been 
by any stranger.’ 


“On another occasion he dined at the 
Dilkes’ to meet Hood—‘as quaint, as lazy, as 
deaf as ever; but always one of the most origi- 
nal people in his drolleries I ever met. There 
is a certain indescribable oddity that amuses 
me more than I can well express. Generally, 
funny people are detestable.’ Among the lions 
of this calibre, whom he seems to have spe- 
cially disliked, was the late James Smith, one 
of the authors of the ‘Rejected Addresses ;° 
chiefly, perhaps, on account of ‘his Garrick 
Club talk,’ and the trick of ‘whistling the airs 
of his odious comic songs’ during a theatrical 
performance. He was not more favorably im- 
pressed by Haynes Bayly, whom, with his wife, 
he met at a fancy ball, in the summer of 1838. 
There is a ludicrous eraisemblance about his 
sketch of their appearance: ‘ Till I saw them, 
I never understood the full force of the reproach 
of Bath-fashion ; tawdry, airy, sentimental, 
vulgar ; he with a pen-and-red-ink complexion, 
and a hyacinthine Romeo wig, dancing, and 
behaving prettily to all the little girls in the 


room; she in an old French dress, rouged, 
Jade, haggard : what a pairof shabby old but- 
terflies !’ * 


‘* Among the literary acquaintances made at 
this period, whose characters Chorley had op- 
portunities of studying without feeling any in- 
ducement to convert them into friends, was 
the poet Campbell. They had first met in 1837, 
when Chorley describes him as ‘a little man, 
with a shrewd eye, and a sort of pedagoguish, 
parboiled voice ; plenty to say for himself, 
especially about other people, and not ’ re- 
strained from saying whatever seemed good to 
him by any caution; speaking with a violent 
antipathy of Theodore Hook (by-the-way, the 
new editor of the New Monthly Magazine), and 
yet not more violently than the latter deserves ; 
dressing up his good stories, and looking about 
him while he did them, with the unmistakable 
air of a diner-out, which is so amusing—mére 
amusing, by-the-way, than agreeable’ To 
myself he was very complaisant.’ What else 
Chorley knew and thought of Campbell is told 
in the following sketch : 

“It would be hard to name an English poet 
of greater refinement and sweetness, alterna- 





* That there is no malice in this portrait of a 
fellow-craftsman’s personnel may be seen from 
Chorley’s generous estimate of him in an obituary 
notice ( Atheneum, May 4, 1839). 





ting with outbreaks of the most manly vigor 
and high heroic spirit, than Thomas Campbell. 
It would be equally hard to name an author of 
any country whose personality was more en- 
tirely at variance with his poetry than his — 
at least, during the second half of his life. A 
man, be his habits what they may, does not 
deteriorate uniformly and steadily from every 
promise and sign of grace which he may have 
shown in earlier years, without showing, from 
time to time, some flashes of the olden bright- 
ness, let them be ever so few and far between. 
What I saw and knew of Campbell, at least, 
made it very hard-to credit the possibility of 
there having been days much better essentially. 
If such had been the case, his latter state was 
not one so much of enfeeblement as of meta-~ 
morphosis—of what was pure having become 
gross—of what was intellectual and apprecei- 
ative losing itself in a prosy and commonplace 


stupidity.’ 


“For the creative genius of Hawthorne 
Chorley had always entertained the highest 
admiration, and was proud, as I have already 
noted, of having been the first English critic 
who drew attention to its manifestation in the 
*Twice-Told Tales.’ The novelist’s subse- 
quent works had received his lavish praise, 
both in public and private; especially ‘The 
Searlet’ Letter,’ which he commended to a 
friend at Liverpool as ‘ the most powerful and 
most painful story of modern times.’ This 
impression of Hawthorne’s power was eon- 
firmed by the personal intercourse with him, 
the terms of which were extremely cordial. 
Chorley was therefore disappointed, when a 
new work by Hawthorne was published soon 
after their acquaintance had been established, 
to find himself unable to render it as high a 
tribute as he had rendered to its predecessors. 
The shortcomings of ‘ Transformation’ were 
accordingly criticised in the Atheneum of 
March 3, 1860, with some keenness; ample 
praise being accorded to its subtlety and 
beauty, but a marked stress laid upon the pov- 
erty of invention which the author had shown 
in repeating the types of his former fictions: 
Hilda, for example, being ‘own cousin’ to 
Phebe in ‘The House of the Seven Gables.’ 
Other faults, too, were found, whether justly 
or unjustly matters little, since it was well 
worth being mistaken to be set right so charm- 
ingly. It will be understood that the follow- 
ing letters were written on the same sheet; 
Mrs. Hawthorne occupying all but the last 
leaf, which was reserved for her husband : 


‘“*©My pear Mr. Cuortey:’Why do you 
run with your fine lance directly into the face 
of Hilda? You were so fierce and wrathful at 
being shut out from the mysteries (for which 
we are all disappointed), that you struck in 
your spurs and plunged with your visor down. 
For in deed’ and in truth Hilda is not Phebe, 
no more'than a wild-rose is a calla lily. They 
are alike only in purity and innocence ; and I 
am sure you will see this whenever you read 
the romance a second time. 1 am very much 
grieved that Mr. Chorley should seem not to 
be nicely discriminating ; for what are we to 
do in that case? The artistic, pensive, re- 
served, contemplative, delicately appreciative 
Hilda can in no wise be related to the enchant- 
ing little housewife, whose energy, rudiance, 
and eglantine sweetness fill her daily homely 
duties with joy, animation, and fragrance. 
Tell me, then, is it not’so?. Iutterly protest 
against being supposed partial because | am 
Mrs. Hawthorne. But it is so very naughty 
of you to demolish this new growth in such a 
hurry, that I cannot help a disclaimer; and I 
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am so sure of your friendliness and largeness, 
that I am not in the least afraid. You took all 
the fright out of me by that exquisite, gem- 
like, esthetic dinner and tea which you gave 
us at the fairest of houses last summer. It 
was a prettier and more mignonne thing than I 
thought could happen in London; so safe, and 
so quiet, and so very satisfactory, with the 
light of thought playing all about. I have a 
good deal of fight left in me still about Ken- 
yon, and the “ of-course’”’ union of Kenyon 
and Hilda; but I will not say more, except 
that Mr. Hawthorne had no idea that they 
were destined for each other. Mr. Hawthorne 
is driven by his Muse, but does not drive her; 
and I have known him to be in inextricable 
doubt in the midst ofa book or sketch as to its 
probable issue, waiting upon the Muse for the 
rounding in of the sphere which every work 
of true art is. I am surprised to find that Mr. 
Hawthorne was so absorbed in Italy that be 
had no idea that the story, as such, was inter- 
esting! and, therefore, is somewhat absolved 
from having ruthlessly ‘‘ excited our interest 
to voracity.” 

**We are much troubled that you have 
been suffering this winter. We also have hud 
a great deal of illness, and I am only just lift- 
ing up my head, after seven weeks of serious 
struggle with acute bronchitis. I dare say 
you are laughing (gently) at my explosion of 
small muskets. But | feel more comfortable 
now I have discharged a little of my opposi- 
tion. 

** With sincere regard, I am, dear Mr. 
Chorley, yours, 

***Sopnta HawrHorne. 

** Leamington, March 5, 1860. 

““*21 Bath Street.’ 


““* Dear Mr. Cuortey: You see how for- 
tunate [ am in having a critic close at hand, 
whose favorable verdict consoles me for any 
lack of appreciation in other quarters. Really, 
I think you were wrong in assaulting the indi- 
viduality of my poor Hilda. If her portrait 
bears any resemblance te that of Phebe, it 
must be the fault of my mannerism as a paint- 
er. But I thank you for the kind spirit of 
your notice; and, if you had found ten times 
as much fault, you are amply entitled to do so, 
by the quantity of generous praise heretofore 
bestowed. 

“* Sincerely yours, 
““* Nara. HawrHorne. 

“*21 Bath Street, Leamington.’ ”’ 





HOW SWEET TO LIVE FOR 
EVERMORE! 





HE dark-robed nun, Night, walked the sky, 
White-hooded in a moonlit cloud ; 
Pale-cheeked she was, and peaceful browed ; 
Her whispered prayer, the breeze, went by ; 
Uncounted shone afar on high, 
Her rosary o’er which she bowed. 


Bright moons the darkest shadows make ; 
And now there lay, with sparkling vest 
Upon its pure and quiet breast, 

An agate-hued deep-shadowed lake, 

Wherein a brook leaped from a brake, 
And found thereafter endless rest. 


Along the banks white poppies grew, 
Whose veins a drowsy blood inclose ; 
On lulling sprays to find repose, 

The flight-worn songster hither flew ; 

The languid lily downward drew 

To that soft bed wherefrom it rose. 





And hither came from scenes remote, 
‘Two hearts united by the vow ; 
They gained the mossy brink, and now 

One set a stranded skiff afloat, 

And soon the flowing peace their boat 
Molested with a gilded prow. 


** We two are bound in one love-sheaf,” 
He said, and dipped the dripping oar; 
‘Here all is rest; what would we more? 
For, is not God in every leaf? 
The earth is good, and all belief 
Takes from it to the heavenly shore. 


** How palpable, this downy calm ! 
The soft-winged breezes breathe and die ; 
In silvered sleep the waters lie; 
The thrush in dreams is taught his psalm 
By angels from a land of balm ; 
A silent splendor fills the sky. 


“To our behoof this peace is blest,’’ 
He said, and stayed upon his oar ; 
“If alway near such Eden shore, 

And, by no bolder breezes pressed, 

Life’s waters might so brightly rest, 
How sweet to live for evermore! ”” 


But she, who heard with dreamy eyes, 

Said softly, with a look afar, 

“* Your longing, love, would set a bar 
Between us and the heaven we prize, 
And hinder faith, that spans the skies, 

An unseen bridge from star to star. 


‘** Not I the bounds of peace would cramp, 
But widen them to every sphere.”’ 
Then on her face, upturned and clear, 

The nun, Night, with her silver lamp 

Seeking for rest, of dewy damp 
Let fall a sympathetic tear. 


But in our idlest longings lie 

A use to ease the soul of pain. 

The heart is quicker than the brain ; 
We long for rest ; we would not die ; 
We beat our wings against the sky 

Like butterflies against the pane. 


And thrilled by calm through each pleased 
sense, 
And briefly freed from work, life’s oar, 
He said, “If we might shut the door 
On pain and sorrow issued thence, 
And dwell in healthful indolence, 
How sweet to live for evermore !” 


Hewry Asser. 
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EW modern French writers have exer- 
cised a more momentous and lasting 
influence upon the literature of their country 
than Jules Janin. For nearly fifty years this 
extraordinary man has wielded his trenchant 
pen, now as a fewilletoniste, now as a critic, 
and now as a romancist and historian. Dur- 
ing his long and eventful career as an author, 
he was the friend and compeer of all that 
was great and eminent in French literature. 
He criticised the earliest efforts of Victor 
Hugo. He witnessed the rise and decline of 
Lamartine. He was the associate of Saint- 
Beuve. He gently chided the first eccentrici- 
ties of George Sand. He “discovered” Alex- 
andre Dumas, and patronized Emile de Gi- 
rardin. He was the friend of Mdlle. Georges 
and Eugene Scribe, and was the first to do 





homage to the dramatic genius of the- great 
Rachel, and to the sombre spirit of Ponsard’s 
tragedies. Most of those who grew up around 
him have long passed away, and of the rep- 
resentatives of that great era in French litera- 
ture, which began with the return of the 
Bourbons in 1814, he and Victor Hugo and 
a few others stand'almost alone. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in 
the literary career of Jules Janin is, that he 
sprang almost suddenly into greatness, and 
that, during the whole of the half-century of 
his busy labors as a journalist, a novelist, 
and author, he has been able to maintain his 
exalted position. Many have been his rivals 
and imitators; but none have succeeded in 
displacing him, even temporarily, from his 
position as the foremost of French feuilleto- 
nistes and critics, This is an achievement the 
more remarkable, as, for upward of twenty 
years past, M. Janin has been a confirmed in- 
valid. But the gout, which during all that 
time has visited him with its most excruciat- 
ing tortures, has not been able to extinguish 
the brilliant humor, the graceful versatility, 
and the easy, charming style of his pen. 

Jules Janin was born in 1804, in the city 
of St.-Etienne, in the department of the Loire. 
His father was poor, and had destined him for 
the mercantile career. But little Jules had 
already, from his earliest years, a decided in- 
clination for literary pursuits, and in 1823, 
when scarcely nineteen years of age, he went 
to Paris to seek his fortune in the great me- 
tropolis. Upon his arrival there, he had but 
a few francs in his pocket, and his first walk 
was to the office of the Gazette de France, to 
the editor of which he offered a sketch he had 
written on the poetical publications of the 
day. M. Barbaroux looked in surprise at the 
gawky youth, and asked him, “Have you 
ever written for the newspapers before ?” 

The answer was, “No;” and young M. 
Jules could not even get bis article examined. 

Similar were his disappointments at other 
newspaper-offices. The editurs could not be 
induced to examine the manuscript of a young 
lad who came to them without friends and 
without recommendation. 

Finally, when the francs in young Janin’s 
pocket had become very scarce, he went tos 
restaurant to take dinner. His depression 
was great. Starvation stared him in the faee 
in the great city, where he had not a single 
friend. 

Opposite him sat a middle-aged gentle- 
man, who was no other than the eminent but 
unfortunate Abbé Rabbe, the friend of La- 
mennais and Victor Hugo. A conversation 
began between the two, and in a few minutes 
Jules Janin told the abbé all about his sor- 
rows and disappointments. The abbé took 
the much-offered article, and read it. 

“Tt is remarkably good. Let me give you 
a few lines to M. Bertin, of the Journal de 
Débats. I am sure he will take it.” 

An hour afterward M. Janin stood before 
the veteran proprietor of the Débats, who, 
after reading the sketch, accepted it at once, 
gave the young author a fifty-franc note, and 
commissioned him to write up a murder-trial, 
which just then was attracting a great deal 
of attention throughout Franee. This task 
was also performed to the satisfaction of M 
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Bertin, and then M. Janin was appointed a 
literary writer for the Débais. His articles at 
once attracted a great deal of attention, and 
a year afterward he became theatrical critic 
of the paper. Now he invented that genre of 
writing, that description of articles so con- 
genial and attractive to the character of the 
Latin races, which has ever since remained 
a favorite feature of French journalism, and 
in which the writers of that country stand to 
this day unequaled—the feuilleton. The 
Feuilleton at once became a permanent insti- 
tution in French literature, and the ablest 
journalists tried their pens upon it. But 
Jules Janin, its creator, and, as Henri Heine 
called him, “the King of the Feuilleton,” re- 
mained its most eminent representative. 

He was not yet twenty-five years of age 
when his literary and theatrical criticisms 
were universally acknowledged to be the best 
in France. A praise of a play by this young 
man was as eagerly coveted by the dramatists 
of his country as the cross of the Legion of 


JULES JANIN. 


Honor, and his condemnation unmade the 
most firmly-established histrionic reputations. 

Jules Janin was among the first to espouse 
the cause of the romantic school in French 
literature, and he broke lances for it, with his 
friend Saint-Beuve, in the Globe, more effect- 
ually than any other French writer. At that 
time, too, he, learned English, in order to 
study Shakespeare; and English literature is 
| indebted to him for his intelligent and enthu- 
siastic introduction of her rising authors to 
the French public. 

One day Alphonse Karr entered Jules 
Janin’s study. He found the great critic 
laughing heartily over the pages of one of 
» Baudry’s collection of British authors. 

“Karr,” said Janin to him, “I read here 
a cupital bock by a young English humorist, 
Dickens. We must find some one to trans- 
late it into French.” It was the “ Pickwick 
Papers.” 

As time wore on, Jules Janin became the 








principal writer on the Journal des Débats 





and the Revue des Deux Mondes; and it may 
be justly said that the former, without Janin’s 
brilliant Monday articles, would have long 
ago ceased to exist. Since 1850 he has also 
been a constant contributor to the Jndépen- 
dance Belge. 

At the same time, he was a most assidu- 
ous and successful book-writer. He was one 
of the originators of, and principal contribu- 
tors to, the charming “ Livre des Cent-et-Un,” 
and he wrote the text for the magnificent 
steel-plate collections of “‘The Art Museums 
of France.” Besides, he wrote several volumes 
of poetry, which, however, had but a slight 
success, compared with his inimitable sketches 
of Parisian life, and his graceful novels, at- 
tractive alike by their curious plots and their 
brilliant style. But the chef-d’euvre among 
his books is the “ History of France,” which 
was published in the most sumptuous style, 
and for which Horace Vernet drew the prin- 
cipal engravings. 

As we said before, Jules Janin has for 
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twenty years past been cruelly afflicted with 
the gout. His sufferings by this dread dis- 
ease have caused the great critic to study 
the literature of gout thoroughly, and the 
fruit of these studies bas been a unique book 
‘on “Gout,” which cannot fail to make even 
those laugh who suffer most from it. 

‘ The man who wielded a critic’s pen for 
half a century, especially among people so 
sensitive and excitable as the French, it may 
be thought, could not but have made himself 
many enemies. And yet it isa fact that none 
of the eminent authors of France are more 
popular among their literary brethren than 
Jules Janin. His purse is always open to his 
needy confréres. His large fortune, accumu- 
lated solely by his industrious pen, is used 
constantly for benevolent purposes; and, 
wherever he finds deserving young talent, he 
generously tries to promote its interests, 

There is but one class of Parisians with 
whom Jules Janin is unpopular, and that is 
the printers. They say that his manuscript 
is wellnigh illegible, and that its crooked 
hieroglyphics frequently cannot be deciphered 
even by those who are most accustomed to 
them. 


““A MAD WORLD, 
TERS.” 


66 Y DEAR FRIEND: . Your letter 

reached me in due course of time, 
and was gladly received and eagerly perused. 
Your account of the Thanksgiving, ceremony 
for the recovery of the Prince of Wales was 
highly interesting, as were also your descrip- 
tions of the changed aspect of Paris and ov 
environs. 

“T, too, have been traveling, but not amid 
commonplace scenes and every-day people. 
Why is it that I have never yet been able to 
persuade you to accompany me on one of the 
delightful journeys which I am in the habit 
of taking from time to time. I assure you 
that my distinguished hosts would gladly wel- 
come you as a friend of mine; and you would 
need no preparation whatever, whether pecu- 
niary or otherwise. J always start without 
a dollar, and find rapid transportation and 
lordly entertainment. In fact, so rapid are 
the means of transit, that I find I always re- 
turn home with a very vague recollection of 
the traveling portion of my trip; but the per- 
sons I have seen, and the delights I enjoyed 
in their company, are ever fresh and vivid in 
my memory. And itis soeasy to start! You 
need only take a copy of Shakespeare’s works 
in one large volume, and—but I will defer 
all explanation of the modus operandi of my 
voyage till next we meet, when I will make 
one last, determined effort to induce you to 
become my companion. 

“My first visit was to the court of Myria, 
where, indeed, I have not been since I was 
present at the double marriage of Viola to 
the duke and Olivia to Sebastian. Both cou- 
ples are, I rejoice to state, in perfect health, 
and in the enjoyment of unshadowed happi- 
ness. The fair yours duchess is no less 
lovely in velvet and ermine than she was in 
hose and doublet; and, when a playful re 
mark from Orsino respecting her by-gone 
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masquerading in masculine habiliments called 
a vivid flush to her delicate cheek, I thought 
I had never before seen so exquisite a vision. 
The marvelous resemblance between her broth- 
er and herself exists no longer. Sebastian 
has ceased to be the slightly-built, fair-faced 
stripling who won the heart of the Count- 
ess Olivia; but methinks she finds even more 
to admire and to love in the stalwart, mus- 
tached gentleman who has replaced her boy- 
ish wooer. But the likeness lives again in 
Sebastian’s eldest daughter Viola, and Viola’s 
second son, Sebastian, who promise to re- 
semble each other in as bewildering a fashion 
as ever did the twin brother,and sister. I 
did not fail to'inquire for Sir Toby Belch and 
his lively lady; and heard, to my concern, 
that the knight hath latterly grown very 
sickly and infirm, and is fast drinking bhim- 
self into the graye. . The vivacious Maria will, 
I doubt not, be-a most bewitching widow; 
and, when next I pass that way, I will make 
some inquiry respecting her. 

“* And Malvolio?’ I hear you ask. Friend, 
thy smiling, anent the poor steward, I will 
quickly change to sighs—Malvolio is dead. 
His spirit never recovered from the blow,, 
dealt it by Maria’s naughty tricks; his stiff | 
starched dignity forsook him utterly, and he. 
drooped andpined away and died. 1 imagine 
that his love for the countess was miore:real! 


and deep.seated than any one supposédyiand: | 
itthat it was ber marriage that dealt him.his: 


death-wound. Poor v: Yet, when L 
saw a tear glisten in Oliwia’s soft gray eyes: 
as she spoke of him, I thought, could:be bat: |, 
have seen the gleam of that watery diamond, \ 


‘he, would bave esteemed himself fortunate 


even in death. ivalited gc Ormeau 4 

: « From Illyria Fejourneyed to: Wanice, and 
80, by easy stages, to Belmont, where I found 
fair Portia and her Bassanioin full enjoyment 
of all thatearth:can bestow. Over the lady’s 
golden head Time seems to pass without 
pausing to drop a snow-flake or engrave a 
wrinkle; and, but for the bright-locked girls 
and sturdy boys that disport themselves amid 
the groves and gardens of fair Belmont, I 
could well have imagined that it was but ves- 
terday that the lovely lady bad donned wig 
and gown, and went a-masquerading as a 
learned lawyer. Bassanio, I am pleased to 
say, is a model of all conjugal and paternal 
virtues—and so, indeed, should he be with 
such a wife! The brilliant spendthrift has 
settled down into a wise and dignified gentle- 
man; and the wild-oats that he sowed so 
plentifully in his youth seem to have withered 
rootless away, and to have borne no bitter 
crop to vex him in these his maturer days. 
I failed not to inquire after Gratiano and the 
merry Nerissa, and was gratified, as you will 
be, to hear that they were well and prosper- 
ous, but I must confess that I could not bring 
myself to ask for news of Jessica. I never 
admired that girl—her heartless desertion of 
her father always stamped her in my mind as 
a very unworthy piece of feminine frailty. 
Antonio was my fellow-guest for the brief 
space that I tarried at Belmont, and I was 
glad to see that prosperous days and pleasant 
society have rubbed away much of his consti- 
tutional melancholy. Moreover, in growing 


think, accommodate Shylock quite comfort- 
ably with the forfeiture of his bond, did the 
Jew still live to exact it. Ere I took my de- 
parture, Portia led me, one morning, into a 
room, which Bassanio lovingly calls his Cham- 
ber of Relics. There, upon a richly-decked 
table, or rather altar, stands the leaden 
casket, with fair Portia’s counterfeit still 
smiling within it, and beside it lies the can- 
celed bond and the knife that fell from cruel 
Shylock’s palsied hand; while against the 
wall hangs the lawyer’s gown, that once con- 
cealed the fairest form in Italy beneath its 
envious folds. 

“From Belmont I traveled swiftly to Padua, 
where indeed two beloved friends are wont to 
contend for the pleasure of a visit from me, 
for they are wont to say that I alone, of all 
their many admirers in the wide world, ever 
take the trouble of coming to visit them. 
These friends are Benedick * and Petruchio ; 
two daring wooers, and most happily wived 
withal. ‘The wit of the Lady Beatrice is as 
keen'*gs.ever it was in the days of yore, and, 
sooth te.shy, it is somewhat wearisome to 
dwell beneath the same roof with such active 
) epiriterstidoswift:tongues as those of her fair 

pre fandther lord. Whem.once the merry tilt 
; Detween them begins, goad lack! there be a 
splintering: of wordy lances and a flying of 
iairy shafts enow)so that! my poor head fairly 
teels as I Jisten.{ But their gay war of words 
always end in ackiss—sealed twice, for there 
cis BO Ay real. quarreling between those 
noble spirits: The wild heart of Beatrice is 
»tamed-to0 the loving hand of her devoted and 
adoring spouse, and Benedick still sees all 
May-time’s:-beauty shining in the sunny face, 
awhose» bright loveliness the touch of Time 
seems'to have no power to mar. It was but 
the day before I departed that I, seated in a 
pleached bower of honeysuckles (which Bea- 
trice herself has caused to be constructed in 
long remembrance of that one now given to 
fame), made ineffectual attempts to sketch 
this peerless pair as they stood surrounded 
by the noble sons who have inherited the 
wit and intellect of both their parents. But 
I cast aside my pencil in despair; I am not 
artist enough to portray for posterity the lin- 
eaments of that dazzling group. 

“T inquired, of course, after Hero, and am 
grieved to learn that she has grown immense- 
ly stout, though still famed for housewifely 
arts, and for the careful prosecution of all 
maternal and matronly duties. Margaret mar- 
ried Borachio after all—the jade! Don Pedro 
is often a guest at the house of his old friend 
and comrade Benedick, and he delights still 
in teasing the Lady Beatrice by sly allusions 
to the manner in which her wild heart was 
won, and to the double jest that trapped the 
wittiest pair in Italy into matrimony. 

“* As to Petruchio and his Katharine, I love 
not to linger long beneath their roof. It irks 
me to see that passionate, high-spirited creat- 
ure, whom we all remember as the veriest 
shrew in Christendom, subdued into a quiet, 
sober matron, with drooped eyes and folded 
hands, albeit there lurks at times a flash 
beneath those lowered lids, that tells of hid- 





* Beatrice speaks of “‘Signor Benedick of Pa- 
dua.” 





cheerful he has grown stout, and could, I 
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den fires that smoulder not altogether ex- 
tinguished within. Petruchio, too, has lost 
much of his animal spirits, and has settled 
down into a comfortable though jolly citizen. 
He rules his wife as ever with a rod of iron, 
though he is kind to her in the main ; but she, 
poor soul! is wasted to skin and bone, and 
will some day, I doubt not, die of sheer sup- 
pression of vital energy. As to Bianca, she 
ran away from her husband some years ago, 
with a French popinjay of a count, and per- 
ished miserably in a midnight brawl in Paris. 
“I tarried but a few days at Verona. The 
‘Two Gentlemen’ of that city were never 
great friends of mine, and, since. Julia left 
her husband and retired into a convent (which 
she. did some years ago), I have cared but 
little for the place. I lingered long, however, 
beside the costly tomb where Romeo and 
his Juliet sleep side by side, and I gazed in 
admiration on the golden statues of the faith- 
ful pair, which, erected by the too late re- 
pentent and despairing parents, keep guard in 
glittering beauty above the lovers’ rest. 
“Thence I sped to Vienna, with intent 
to bend in homage before the throne of the 
fair and saintly Duchess Isabella. I was ad- 
mitted to the honor of a private audience, 
but the duke was not present, and, in truth, 
[am told that he spends his days much as 
of old, in fruitless dreamings and Quixotic 
expeditions, and leaves all the cares of state 
to his gentle wife. She looked, when I saw 
her, as lovely as when her fair face lured An- 
gelo to evil wishes, and wellnigh to utter ruin. 
The noble brow, and calm, deep eyes, had lost 
nothing of their saintly charm beneath the 
shadow of a diadem, her white shoulders 


shamed the ermine of her ducal robes where | 


it rested against them, and the slender, gem- 
decked hand, which she extended for my sa- 
lute, looked like a thing of snow-flakes flecked 
with icicles. Ah, my friend! how pure, how 


radiant, how celestial she looked! I felt like | 


greeting her in the olden words, as ‘a thing 
enskyed, ensainted,’ but, alas! the sweet eyes 
have a shadow they wore not under the novice’s 
veil, and the white brow bears in more than 
one line the trace of care and anxiety. She 
queens it nobly nevertheless, and, as I am 
told that the duke adores her, and trusts his 
heart as well as his realm entirely to her 
guidance, I hope that some share, even of 
the happiness of this world, has fallen to fair 
Isabella’s lot. 

‘* As to Mariana and her Angelo, I am told 
that they lead but a sorry life of it, for she 
henpecks him unmercifully, and he, detected 
in his manifold hypocrisies, and shorn of his 
pretended sanctity, has not spirit enough to 
resist. Claudio and Juliet have a fair estate 
near Vienna, where they dwell in peaceful 
seclusion, for Claudio is too happy to find 
himself still in possession of his head, to run 
the risk again of losing it by hanging round 
the court, and mingling in court intrigues or 
conspiracies. 

“ Do not think, my friend, that I dreamed 
of returning home without making a pilgrim- 
age to Roussillon. The grand domain still 
stands in undiminished beauty beneath the 
sunny skies of France. The noble castle lifts 
its turrets to the stars with as royal a scorn 
of ruin as ever work of man displayed. The 
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old countess, bent in form and sadly aged, 
totters slowly along the terrace, leaning heav- 
ily on a cane, while behind her paces a state- 
ly nurse, bearing on her arms the princely 
babe that, six months ago, was hailed as the 
heir of Roussillon. But Bertram’s horn hangs 
idly on the wall, his steed neighs vainly in 
the stable, and his hound follows slowly the 
lagging steps of his master, who paces aim- 
lessly under the trees, or lingers gazing with 
mournful eyes upon the stately mausoleum that 
hides the ashes of his race. For there, amid 
proud lords and haughty ladies, reposes Helena, 
the physician’s daughter, the lady of Roussil- 
lon, the late and vainly-loved bride of its wild 
and wayward lord. Too late, too late he re- 
alizes the worth of the jewel he once spurned 
so scornfully | Those few brief months spent 
in her companionship ere Heaven gave life to 
his infant and death to its mother, had taught 
him to ‘appreciate the noble soul, the brave, 
strong heart, the womanly sweetness and ten- 
derness of the wife he once despised and de- 
serted. Now he lingers, mournful and heart- 
broken, beside her tomb, and, could prayer 
or yearning or remorseful love have power to 
bring back the dead from their graves, fair 
Helena would arise, and stand once more in liv- 
ing beauty beside him. But no gleam of bright- 
ness, even from her ‘bright particular star,’ 
has power now to penetrate the shadow where- 
in Helena is sleeping. But methinks she is 
well avenged at last. Her image is enshrined, 
unfading and imperishable, in Bertram’s heart 
of hearts, and no fair Maudlin, or fairer Di- 
ana, will have power to cast it thenve. 

“ But a truce to sad thoughts and sadder 
memories, and let me in their 8tead’relate to 
you a bright vision which was vouthsafed to 
my mortal eyes on one fair morning in the 
early aztumn. Waridering, as was my wont, 
in the outskirts of the Forest of Arden, and 
musing over the sumny faces and sweetest 
laughter that once made gay its sylvatrshades, 
I was aware of the sound of a slow-pacing 
horse’s hoofs. Nearer and nearer it came, 
till I stood face to face with that radiant 
creature the Princess Rosalind. Mounted on 
a milk-white palfrey, whose gold-embroidered 
housings almost swept the turf, her tall, lithe 
form swaying to every motion of her steed, 
her sparkling eyes lustrous with the light of 
the sufiny) nature ‘within, the rich roses of 
health flushing*‘her rounded cheek, she moved 
a vision too exqiisite for earth. By her side 


rode Orlando, his eye#*fixed in passionate ab-' 


sorption on the beauteous face of his bride. 
They s@w me not, this pair of wedded lovers, 
so absorbed were they in each other’s pres- 
ence, andI was fain’ to make my’ way to 
Touchsténe’s cottage, that I might learn some- 
thing respecting my other friends so lately 
dwellers in thé Forest of Arden. 

“‘ My wanderings led me not into Britain, 
much #8 I longed to behold the Princess 
Imogenand her spouse, the noble Leona- 
tus (who} between- ourselves, I never thought 
half worthy of” her), and pressing as was the 
invitation EF reeeived from Maéduff to pay bim 
a visit &t’his Scottish castle. But there was 
one pilgrimage that‘ could not fail to make 
ere I laft the enchanted shores of Shake- 
speare’s world, and so it befell that, on a dim 
November evening, I found myself standing 


‘ 





upon Danish soil. I was in a church-yard ; 
on either side of me the graves lay green, 
and massive monuments and toppling crosses 
showed vaguely through the gloom. The 
clouds above stretched wan, and dense, and 
gray, the wind smote chill, and moaned in 
weird fashion amid the pines and cypresses 
that overhung the last resting-places of the 
dead. A solitary form, clad in garments of 
inky blackness, came slowly toward me, and, 
as he neared me, spite of the gathering twi- 
light; I recognized Horatio. He greeted me 
in silent and solemn fashion, and then, waving 
his hand toward a slender mound all over- 
grown with ivy and unmarked by cross or 
slab, he said, softly, “Here rests Ophelia.” 
And then, with a gesture more eloquent than 
words, he pointed to a tomb beside that un- 
marked grave No need was there for me to 
trace the letters graven on the stone. I knew 
too well what princely head lay pillowed there. 
On Ophelia’s grave I ventured to lay an offer- 
ing of the flowers'that she once loved; rue, 
and pansies, and rosemary, and sweetest vio- 
lets, but-on his—nothing save homage too 
deep for words or outward ‘action—nothing 
save the slow tears that welled up unrepressed. 
For have we not all known the princely Ham- 
let; have'we not all loved him and mourned 
over him? I could not linger there—I turned 
away to seek brighter skies and fairer scenes ; 
butjof all the visions of my pilgrimage, I 
seeii mést distinctly to recall that spot; the 
gray sky and the moaning wind, the shiver- 
ing eypresses, the moss-grown tombs, and 
the one black-robed, silent, solitary form— 
Horatio beside Hamlet’s grave.— And so, 
friend, farewell. 
“ Yours truly, 


“ xX ” 


The distinguished gentleman from whom 
I received: the above letter has been for some 
years an innate of & private lunatic asylum. 
His mania, which is sufficiently indicated by 
the above document, is of a perfectly harm- 
less character’. An ardent stadent of Shake- 
speare, before he'was attacked by the disease 
which robbed’ him of his reason, he dwells 
now in a world where the creations of the 
master-poet are beings of flesh and blood, 
and with whom he holds ¢onstant intercourse. 
During the period which is absorbed by these 
so-called “journeys,” hé'liés in a deep trance, 
which usually lasts for days, and from which 
it is impossible to arouse him: He swallows 
mechanically the'liquid nourishmént which 
his attendants force between his ilps; but, 
apart from that involuntary miotionj he gives 
tio sign of coriséiousness. From thet trances 


the always awakes’ refreshed‘and cali; and he 


has usually ma@tiy‘pleasant anecdote to relate 
respecting the f¥iends with whom he'has been 
sojourning. I #ever'saw him really depressed 
or agitated, sav® on one occaéion,‘and that 
was when he retti#ned to real lifé, after being 
present at the jointfuneral of Desdemona and 
Othello. His descriptions of the melancholy 
ceremonies, of the aspect of the la@y’s beauty, 
serene in death, and 6f the heart-rending grief 
of Cassio and Gratiwho,'were tr@ly distress- 
ing. Otherwise he is*and who can doubt it ? 


—perfectly happy. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 
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SAGE’S RAVINE. 


HE beauty of the Berkshire hills and 
valleys is proverbial, and its attractive- 
ness is attested by the ever-increasing travel 
and sojourn of the lovers of the picturesque 
amid its varied charms. The county of Berk- 
shire, on the western border of Massachusetts, 
has been not inaptly called the “Judea” of 
that “Commonwealth.” It is indeed a “ hill- 
country,” teeming with lovely scenery that, 
in its vast variety and rapid alternation of 
aspects of beauty, narrowly escapes, at not a 
few points; the characteristic of grandeur. 
eS ANY S| | Its half-century of miles in latitude—stretch- 
He: Yael ing from the borders of Vermont on the 
north to those of Connecticut on the south— 
embrace a swift succession of fascinating 
pictures seldom met with in a single shire. 
That Sage’s Ravine—which is the imme- 
diate topic of this sketch—does not belong 
exclusively .o Berkshire and Massachusetts, 
is due, probably, to the straightforwardness 
and lack of romance in those who ran the 
boundary -line between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, for both these States have a 
border claim to that romantic and fascinating 
gorge in the hills which bears the unroman- 
tic name at the head of this paper. The ra- 
vine stretches its wild course for about a 
mile between two noble spurs of the well- 
known Taghanic range. That in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the ravine presents some of 
its finest outlines in Mount Riga, Bald Moun- 
tain, Mount Washington, and Mount Everett. 
It is not a little embarrassing to the visitor 
to find the prominent peaks, or rather crests, 
of these hills diversely designated by the 
dwellers in the adjacent plains, so that when 
you think they are individualized in your 
mind and memory, these are thrown into 
confusion by some new and confident ex- 
pounder of the nomenclature of the region. 
Happy will be those explorers of Sage’s 
Ravine who may hereafter visit it, as I have 
just done, in the warm yet invigorating at- 
mosphere of a bright October day. It is not 
probable, if one may judge from observation 
for almost a decade, that all the accessories 
of my fortunate expedition will be soon real- 
ized by subsequent pilgrims. They will find 
the bold and beautiful hills, with the deep 
cleft that divides them, on the very rim of 
Berkshire ; the little iron-foundery and the 
romantic old mill at the mouth of the cleft 
(from the former of which they may have the 
good fortune, as I did, to obtain the cheer- 
ful and intelligent guidance of young Gil- 
more); the frequent succession in their up- 
ward toiling of pretty water-falls and slippery, 
moss-covered rocks, until they come to the 
Twin Falls, so truthfully pictured by our ar- 
tist in the accompanying engraving, but they 
may yet miss what was to me the rarest love- 
liness‘of the scene. This was the marvelous 
and, as I have intimated, the exceptional 
splendor of the autumnal foliage. Ten years 
of familiarity with Berkshire hills have in- 
cluded for my longing eyes only two such au- 
tumns as that which is now “ dying like the 
dolphin” in gasping glories of matchiess 
tints. Eight, or perhaps nine years «go, 
TWIN FALLS, SAGE’S RAVINE there was an autumn pageant not unlike, 
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though, if I am not in error, still less mag- | treacherous savages. 


nificent than that which emblazoned bill and 
valley when I visited, only a few days ago, 
Sage’s Ravine. This grand autumnal “ ex- 
position” deserves not a paragraph simply, 
but a poem from the pen of some master like 
Bryant or Whittier, for verily its vast ex. 
panse and long-persistent display of rainbow 
splendors will be conspicuous in memory 
when the last leaf has fallen brown and sear 
from the woods that three weeks ago were 
overwhelmed with glory. 

There is, indeed, little to be said concern- 
ing this ravine which might not apply equal- 
ly well to most great hill-clefts, down which 
a vigorous brook urges its tumultuous way. 
And yet this statement disparages my theme, 
at least in its extent of beauty. “ Bashbish” 
—on the other side of the Taghanic Hills, and 
not very far away—is a glen water-fall, better 
known, perhaps, than any one in Sage’s Ra- 
vine, but here are scarcely fewer than a dozen 
most picturesque cataracts, of which the Twin 
Falls—in the picture—are the highest, with- 
out at all monopolizing all the other charms 
that belong to a tumbling mountain-torrent. 
An hour’s diligent and sometimes difficult 
climbing on the edge of the ravine, or chasm, 
will reveal to the delighted eye of the tourist 
quite as much variety of foaming rapids and 
misty falls as he will care to see. He may 
clamber around and over bold rocks, sinking 
his feet into vegetable morasses, pulling long 
tresses of tree-moss from the friendly trunks 
upon which he leans; bathing his face, if he 
will, in cool spray from the breath of the wa- 
ter-falls; and, in this pleasant beguilement, 
he will come at last to the end of the cleft, 
where it drops, or perhaps rises, to the uni- 
formity of the mountain-slope, heavily tim- 
bered, and for me all ablaze with such tints 
of foliage as no painter would dare to copy, 
except at the double risk of bankrupting his 
tubes of high color, and equally his reputation 
in the galleries for veracity in delineating 
Nature! 

We took no measuring-line into the ravine 
with us, and my young guide’s eye may have 
been surer than mine in casting the probable 
height of the principal fall. He made it al- 
together, that is, including both the cataracts, 
a hundred feet. If I thought the estimate 
large, it could not be greatly exaggerated. 
The first basin is a most fascinating nook of 
the great ledge, through which this mountain- 
stream, in summer, threads its silvery course, 
and in whose cold breast, in winter, it piles 
up weird and grotesque phantoms of ice that 
need the suns of June to dissolve their ghast- 
liness, 

Sage’s Ravine takes its name from the 
simple circumstance that the first remem- 
bered settler on its borders was named Sage. 
Close at the débowchement of the gorge, and 
on the very edge of Berkshire, Sheffield, the 
son of that old settler, now lives a thrifty 
farmer, who, as he frankly said, thought a 
few acres of arable and productive ground 
better than the rocky though romantic reaches 
of the rough ravine above him. His father 
lived there a century back, and he is now the 
tutelary guardian of the place. 

Strange as it may seem, Sage’s Ravine 
has no startling legend of love-lorn maid or 





It is tame here to a 
fault ; though, if some enterprising man will 
only make its real attraction widely known, 
he could doubtless invent all the pretty fa- 
bles necessary to make it “a love of a place” 
to the Amanda-Janes who would otherwise 
vote it dull! Salisbury, in Connecticut, the 
township which borders on the ravine and 
on Berkshire, is “ beautiful for situation,” 
The easiest approach to Sage’s Ravine is 
from Chapinville, on the Connecticut Western 
Railroad, a few miles from Millerton, on the 
Harlem, and from Canaan, on the Housatonic 
Railways, from which hamlet, with its impor- 
tant iron-furnace, the distance to the mouth 
of the gorge is less than two miles. It may 
also be reached pleasantly from the Sheffield 
Station, on the Housatonic road, by a ride of 
six miles only. 

As most delightful adjuncts of a visit to 
Sage’s Ravine, and quite enough to make up 
a whole long summer’s day of sight-seeing 
and sweet rural enjoyment in its vicinity, are 
a ride around the “Twin Lakes”’ and a visit 
to the Salisbury Cave, in their near vicinity. 
The lakes are lovely for their sweet, blue ex- 
panses of water, and the exceptionally clear 
and picturesque wood-margins which they 
present to the eye of the tourist as his team 
is bowled along the roads that skirt them all 
around. 

The “cave” is double and intricate, and 
the explorer needs the guidance of the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Odinbright, if he would escape 
what befell us and an inexperienced attend- 
ant in its recesses, a half-day’s gloomy and 
most depressing imprisonment in a darkness 
which my imagination made “ vigible.” That 
adventure in the “ Salisbury Cave” was quite 
too rare to be thrown in as an appendage to 
this paper on Sage’s Ravine, and perhaps the 
readers of this sketch may find it by-and-by 


served up for their gratification. 
Ww. C. R. 





THE PAPER-MONEY OF 
JAPAN. 


HE uses of paper in Japan are ludicrous- 
ly various. It is used in daily life, in 
the drawing-room, the nursery, and the kitch- 
en, in ways that are dark to a foreigner. A 
Japanese iz never at a loss for a string, a 
sheet for a letter, a wrapper, a handkerchief, 
a towel, or a plaster. In his bosom is a roll 
of paper, and what paper can accomplish is 
known only to the native of Japan. When 
little Yezaburo or Kintaro cuts his finger, a 
bandage is applied and tears are dried with 
the same article. The exquisitely - dressed 
young lady takes a roll of paper from her 
girdle, and lo! it becomes a handkerchief. 
Pass into the street on a rainy day in Yeddo, 
and you see for miles a panorama of moving 
disks of paper. Both umbrellas and para- 
sols are made of paper, and a suit of oiled 
and water-proof clothes, hat, coat, trousers, 
and shoes, may be bought almost anywhere 
in Japan. Boxes, pipe-cases, twine, dishes, 
tea-trays, carpets, chimneys, roasting-pans 
for firing tea, windows, doors, partitions, 
and screens, are everywhere made of paper. 
The paneled walls of houses are made 

















of hardened paper-pulp. Old Japanese armor 
is largely made of compressed lacquered 
paper. Perhaps Europeans adopted the cus- 
tom of papering the walls of their houses 
from these people. The dwellings of the 
better classes of the Japanese people are al- 
ways papered, though the sheets used are not 
over a foot or eighteen inches square. They 
are polished, silvered, gilded, colored, or 
printed, with birds, flowers, animals, and 
many tasteful designs. In looking: over a 
paper-dealer’s sample-book in Yeddo, one 
rarely sees a “loud” or uncouth pattern, al- 
ways excepting that of the dragon, in which 
the normal Japanese doth so delight. 

The crowning utility of this fabric is its 
use as money. The employment of paper as 
money is fondly believed to be the invention 
of modern civilized nations. It was known 
to the Chinese before the Christian era. The 
European alchemists toiled for centuries to 
transmute lead into gold. The Chinese tried 
paper, and it became money. The latest re- 
sults of scholarship date the first issue of 
paper-money in China at 1193. c. The cus- 
tom was imitated at an early age in Japan, 
though the exact date at which the Japanese 
tried this sort of financiering cannot be so 
accurately stated. For centuries, however, 
paper-money has been a commonplace with 
the Japanese. Until within five years ago, 
every great daimio was allowed to issue paper- 
money. The traveler in the interior of Japan 
still meets with these curious relics of the 
feudal system from which Japan has just 
emerged. I lived for one year in the city of 
Fukuwi, in the province of Yechizen, where 
the money used for daily purchases were the 
local issues of the “ Han,” or prefecture of 
Fukuwi. These were strips of stiff white or 
yellow paper, from four to eight inches long, 
and two inches wide. The values of these 
formidable-looking cards were one-tenth, one- 
fifth, and one-half cent, and one, two, three, 
four, five, ten, twenty, twenty-five, and fifty 
cents, respectively. The designs engraved 
upon them were characteristic. The fat and 
jolly god of riches, seated on a throne of 
rice-bags, was the most common figure. Rice 
is not only the staff of life, but the sinews of 
war, in Japan. It is the standard of value ; 
salaries are paid in it, estates are appraised 
in its terms, and it is to the “bulls and 
bears ” what gold is to the bovine and ursine 
gentlemen of Wall Street. 

Nothing else, then, but bags full of rice 
would suffice to build a throne for the Japan- 
ese god of wealth, who does not look at all 
like Mammon, and is as fat as two or three 
of Mr. Barnum’s fleshly immensities rolled 
into one. The treasure-ship in the distance, 
coming homeward, was another favorite vi- 
gnette. “ When my ship comes in ” is as com- 
mon a saying among the Japanese as it is 
with us. The “pile” of gold, oval coins, 
called ko-bans, which every Japanese hopes 
to “raise” before he dies, and rows of ware- 
houses by wharves filled with unloading ships, 
also helped to make the people believe that 
stamped paper was real money. The local 
issues of one of the “ Hans,” or prefectures, 
adjoining that of Fukuwi, were but an inch 
wide and six inches long. In another, they 
were three inches wide and four long. 
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When the mikado was reinstated into his 
ancient power at Yeddo, the imperial govern- 
ment, feeling the need both of hard cash and 
an easy currency, listened willingly to the 
brilliant suggestion of a samurai of the Ye- 
ehizen. clan, which was, that the imperial 
government should imitate, on a grand scale, 
what every daimio had been used to do, and 
should issue national paper-money. The res- 
olution was speedily taken. The order was 
given, and Mitsuoka (“ three hills”) of Fuku- 
wi was commissioned to execute the orders 
of the government. The contract to furnish 
the paper was awarded to a noted paper- 
maker of one of the villages near Fukuwi, 
who promised to furnish within a specified 
time enough paper to print fifty-one million 
dollars’ worth of kinsatsit (“ money-cards ”), 
as the imperial paper is called. Immediately 
tripling his force of laborers, and dividing 
them into three companies, the contractor 
worked them night and day until the several 
acres of hard, white, and silky-lustrous card- 
board, cut into square feet, were piled in the 
Imperial Treasury (O Kura Sho), in Tokei 
(Yeddo). After being engraved, they were 
rapidly taken up, circulated throughout the 
empire, and are still in daily use, rarely fall- 
ing more than seven per cent. below par, the 
Mexican dollar being the standard of value in 
Japan, as in China. 

The Ainsatsit are of various dimensions, 
ranging from the size of a United States 
Treasury note, or greenback, through the va- 
rious sizes of our postal currency. With us, 
however, every thing is upside down, or the 
opposite of what it is in Japan; perhaps vice 


pany from counterfeiters’ shoulders, because 
John and Gonji preferred to earn their living 
“by their pen.” Japanese swords are sharp. 
Sentence and execution are often on the same 
day. Gonji’s head, after being chopped off, 
was fixed on a post by the road. On the first 
day we visited Yeddo, two bloody heads wel- 
comed us, and told us to beware of counter- 
feiting. But the more heads the more coun- 
terfeiting, until finally prevention instead of 
cure was tried; and a contract was given toa 
German firm of bank-note engravers at Frank- 
fort, and to an American company in New 
York, to furnish notes engraved in the best 
foreign style. Now, the green, pink, and 
blue treasury-notes of Japan defy the coun- 
terfeiter. Ninety-nine million dollars’ worth 
of the new paper has been printed; but we 
have yet to hear of a successful imitation of 
the new issues. The executioner does not 
like the foreign-made money, and prefers home 
manufactures. 

The average size of the new currency is 
that of a carte de visite, and, in beauty and 
minute perfection of mechanical execution, 
it is equal to any in the world. Ina circle 
of flashing sun-rays are two celestia) birds, 
with their sacred mouths open, as if chuck- 
ling over what a nice thing it is to be the 
sacred birds of a paper-money treasury. They 
have long, sweeping tails, and stand majesti- 
cally on one foot. On their necks are two 
impossible curls that would defy even Darwin 
to tell how and why they were evolved. 
Above these happy fowls is the emperor’s 





ancestral crest—an open chrysanthemum— 
and, between them, the denomination in Eng- 


currency, financial enterprises are now being 
set on foot, and already there are banks con- 
ducted on the American national bank prin- 
ciple in many of the leading cities through- 
out the empire. They are the growth of less 


than five years. 
W. ©. Grirris. 








ART-PATRONAGE IN CUBA.* 
6 UR habitation consists of six rooms on 

a single floor, with a wide balcony in 
front, and a spacious patio, or courtyard, at 
the back. We have no furniture worth men- 
tioning; furniture in Cuba being represented 
by a few cane or leather-bottomed chairs, 
some spittoons, and a small square of carpet. 
But our walls are well hung with works of art 
in various stages of progress, which, in a 
great measure, compensate for the otherwise 
barren appearance of our apartments. Our 
studio is a spacious chamber on a level with 
the street, which it overlooks. The windows 
occupy more than half of the wall-space, are 
guiltless of glass, and are protected by iron 
bars. The accessories of our strange calling 
lend an interest to our domestic arrangements, 
and form a kind of free entertainment for the 
vulgar, To insure privacy, we have some- 
times curtained the lower half of our enor 
mous windows; but this contrivance has al 
ways proved ineffectual, for, in the midst of 
our labor, the space above the curtains has 
been gradually eclipsed by the appearance of 
certain playful blacks, who have clambered 
to the heights by means of the accommodat- 
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versa, as a forcigner believes. Hence, the le- | lish and Chinese characters, and the English ing rails. Gentlemen of color have little re- 

gends on Japanese money are read from top words “ Imperial Japanese Treasury,” which, | spect for the polite arts; they look upon our 

to bottom, perpendicularly, and not from left | in microscopic letters, are repeated several | sanctum as a sort of permanent peep-show, por 
to right. The unit of value is the b00o—equal | hundred times. The cherry-blossom, the | and upon us as a superior order of photog- 

to about twenty-five cents. The rid is about national floral emblem of Japan, is also con- raphers. Primed with these delusions, our tru 
equal to our dollar, and the two-boo piece, | spicuous. Beneath are the omnipresent drag- Spanish Sambo comes for his carte de visile chil 
halves and quarters of a d00, with five and ten | ons, which, with claws, tail, horns, and mus- | at all hours of the sunny day, persuaded that disy 
rié pieces, complete the divisions of their | taches, are made to look as respectable as | we undertake black physiognomies at four dre 
paper-money, The new money, besides being | possible. On the reverse side are circles, | dollars a dozen; and, when we assure him whi 
ornamented with the sacred mythical birds, | small birds, peacocks, dragon - flies, crests, | that ours is the legitimate coloring business, also 
dragons, the erest of the mikado, etc., are | stars, and much-microscopic printing in Eng- | and that we have no connection with Sefor size 
inscribed with legends in Chinese characters, | lish. Each piece is stamped in blue, red, and | Collodién up the street, our swarthy patron you 
stating their value, date of issue, and the fact | green ink, with the elaborate seal of the Jap- produces a ready-made black-and-white minia- colo 
that they are current for thirteen years; but | anese Imperial Treasury. The whole amount | ture of himself, and commissions us to color and 
they bear no promise to pay on their face. of paper-money thus far issued by the Jap- | it in our best manner. sem! 

The Japanese were delighted with their | anese Government is as follows: Kinsatsii, We find that high art, at least, does not this, 
paper schemes. Within a few months, the | bearing the seal of the Dai-jd-kan, or Su- pay in our part of the tropics. Regardless of Stroi 
Dai.j-kan, or Supreme Council, had issued | preme Council of Japan, 48,000,000 rid (dol- posterity, therefore, we abandon the sublime, pear 
$48,000,000 worth of paper; and subsequent- | lars); Ainsafsii issued by the Mim-bu-shd, or | and offer our art services for any thing that acce 
ly the Mim-bu-shd, or Department of the In- | Department of the Interior, 7,500,000 rid; | may present itself. A bona-fide painter is a notic 
terior, was commissioned to issue $7,500,000 | paper money, manufactured by the daimios, rarity in the town I am describing, so Nica- am ¢ 
more, By several clever financial tricks, and | but still in circulation, 33,309.20 rié; new | sio and I are comparatively alone in the fine- tory 
by the means ready at the command of a gov- | -paper-money, intended to-replace all the old | art field. Our patrons are numerous, but we . I 
ernment which is a despotism of the first | paper, both local and national, $99,000,000. are expected by them to be as versatile a8 sibili 
water, the money circulated well, and every- | In addition to the above, “stamped deeds,” | the “ general utility” of theatrical life. will 
body seemed pleased. which circulate as money, have been issued Nicasio finds a lucrative post vacant at ment 
There was but one trouble—the money | by the Japanese Government to the extent of | the public “ Academy of Arts ”—an institu- me ¢ 

was easily counterfeited. John Chinaman | several million dollars. tion supported by the municipality of the 

was especially active at the work. John’s The displacement by the national currency | town. There is a great dearth of “ professors 

favorite method was to split the pecuniary | of the old paper issues, which are worthless | of drawing,” owing to the sudden resignation 
.card-board in two, and, by pasting on false | beyond the limits of the province in which | of a gentleman who, previous to our arrival, 

backs, to add the design by means of a clever they are printed, will have a healthy effect | had been the sole representative of “ the di- 

pen. John was often caught, and so was | on the prosperity of the country. The old | yine art of Apelles.” The academy is ® 

Gonji. (Gonji is our nickname for the typ- | metallic money, too, has been superseded by | dreary apology for a school of art. The ac 

ieal Jap, as “Sandy,” “Pat,” “Hans,” and | a new coinage of great beauty and uniformity, : 

“John,” are of certain other types of man- | which is denominated according to the deci- * From “The Pearl of the Antilles ; or, an AP 

kind.) Several bushels of heads parted com- | mal system. With a national coinage and | tist in Cuba,” by Walter Goodman (London). 
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commodation is scanty, and the “models” 
provided for the scholars, or discipulos, as 
they are grandly styled, consist wholly of 
bad lithographic drawings. The post of 
professor, however, yields a fair monthly 
stipend; and, it being offered to and accepted 
by my companion, contributes no inconsider- 
able item toward our united income. , 

We are overwhelmed with portrait-work ; 
but most of it is connected with defunct peo- 
ple, for we cannot induce our patrons to be- 
lieve that a living person is a fit subject for 
our brush. And so it often happens that we 
are summoned from our homes, doctor-like, 
at all hours of the night, to hasten to the 
house of a moribund, for the purpose of mak- 
ing such notes as shall afterward serve as 
guides for a replica of the late lamented in 
his habit as he lived. 

One of our first applicants for this kind 
of patronage is Don Magin, the merchant, 
whose acquaintance we have made at Don 
Benigno’s ¢ertulia. The don stops me in the 
street, one day, and, with a disturbed coun- 
tenance, tells me that his only child—a girl 
of three—has been lately buried. Will I, or 
my partner, be so good as to restore her to 
life on canvas? I agree to undertake the 
work if Don Magin will provide me with a 
guide in the shape of a photograph. 

“T am sorry to inform you,” says the don, 
“that my poor child never sat for her photo- 
graph.” 

“Then,” I remark, “I will be satisfied 
with a slight but faithful sketch, or even a 
colored miniature.” 

“T regret that I cannot supply you with 
any representation of my departed daughter,” 
replies Don Magin. 

“How, then, can you expect to possess a 
portrait of ber?” I inquire. 

“Easily enough,” he answers. “It is 
true that I have no actual likeness of the 
child; but equally good guides are at your 
disposal. I can provide you with the little 
dress, the little hat, the little shoes and socks, 
which she was accustomed to wear. I have 
also taken the measure of her height, and the 
size round her pretty waist. I can furnish 
you with minute particulars respecting the 
color of her complexion, her hair and eyes, 
and I will show you a lovely child who re- 
sembles my own in many ways. Besides 
this, my Engracia was considered to bear a 
strong likeness to her father. Make her ap- 
pear so also in the painting; introduce the 


accessories which [ have mentioned; take a 


notion or two from the girl I will send, and I 
am convinced that the result will be satisfac- 
tory to both of us.” 

In vain do I endeavor to show the impos: 
sibility of such an achievement; the merchant 
will not hear of: refusal, and, as an induce- 
ment for me to make only a tria" he offers 
me a large price, promising to doune the 
amount if I succeed to his liking. 

It is a source of infinite consolation to 
the distressed old gentleman—who, by-the- 
way, is very gray and wrinkled —when I 
finally agree to make a trial; but I warn him 
that his anticipations about the result will 
never be realized. 

Sanguine and happy, my strange patron 
departs; and, in due course, I receive the 


various articles he had specified. The pretty 
child serves well enough as a model for the 
proportions of the figure, and, attired in the 
garb of her late lamented playmate, she en- 
ables me to devote every attention to the de- 
tail. I am also able to crown the little pink 
dress with an infantile face, whose hair, eyes, 
and complexion, I color according to instruc- 
tions ; and, with the introduction of a land- 
scape background, and with a stray flower or 
two arranged in the foreground, the sum total 
is a pretty picture which, on that account, 
leaves at least a “ balance in my favor!” 

The portrait (?) having been placed in its 
gilded frame, my patron is invited to inspect it. 

For many long moments Don Magin con- 
templates the work without uttering a word, 
His countenance, which I watch with an anx- 
ious eye, as yet expresses neither approval 





nor the reverse. 

Does this portrait on my easel remind the 
bereaved parent of his lost offspring ? 

It does! yes; there, faithfully depicted, 
are the very dress, the very little hat, and the 
still smaller shoes, which she was wont to 
wear in life! The figure, complexion, color 
of eyes and hair, are all hers toa shade. In 
short, a resemblance to his child gradually 
develops itself before the old gentleman’s 
vision, till, at last, clasping both my hands, 
and with tears in his eyes, he declares that I 
have succeeded far beyond his best expecta- 
tions. 

In this instance every thing terminates 
like the last scene in the drama, where the 
aged father recognizes his long-lost child. 
But work of this nature does not always end 
so satisfactorily. 

Happily, portraiture is not our only re- 
source, We hold important professorships 
in colleges, schools, and ladies’ academies, 
where we impart every accomplishment in 
which drawing-paper and pencils are used, 
including the art of caligraphy, missal-paint- 
ing, and designing for fancy needle-work. 

Whenever a strolling company of Spanish 
players encamp for the season at the theatre, 
our services are required as the company’s 
special scenic artists. The demand for scenery 
at the Teatro Real Cuba is, however, small ; 
a divergence from its standard répertoire be- 
ing considered as next to an infringement on 
public rights ; so our labors rarely extend be- 
yond an occasional property or “ set,” in the 
shape of a painted “ ancestor,” a practicable 
piece of furniture, or a bit of bank for intro- 
duction into the elegant saloon, the cottage 
interior, or the wood-scene. Once only are 
our scenic services in special request for 
a fairy piece, which the manager has an- 
nounced with “entirely new decorations.” 
Though the public believe that four months 
have been employed in the preparations, we 
have barely as many days for the purpose, 
and, during this short space, we produce that 
gorgeous temple which is destined to form a 
conspicuous feature in the well-worn wood- 
scene, and we add to the native charm of the 
elegant saloon and the cottage interior with 
suitable embellishments. Datch metal and 
colored foils, lavishly administered, cover a 
multitude of imperfections, and we have still 
the red fire and an indulgent public to fall 





back upon. Our efforts are rewarded by 








thunders of applause on the part of the audi- 
ence, and eulogistic paragraphs in the local 
papers. 

To oblige our worthy friend Don Benigno, 
we are, upon another occasion, induced to 
paint and embellish his guitrin—a two- 
wheeled carriage of the gig class, the com- 
ponent parts of which bear one to the other 
something of the proportions of a spider and 
his web; the body of the conveyance being 
extremely small, the shafts inconceivably 
long, and the wheels of a gigantic circum- 
ference. The street-doors of most Cuban 
houses are constructed with a view to the 
admittance of such a vehicle, which, when 
not in use, is carefully enveloped in brown 
holland, like a barp or a chandelier during 
the out-of-town season, and is deposited in 
the hall or passage of the threshold, and in 
some cases in a corner of the marble-paved 
reception-room. The presence in our stadio 
of Don Benigno’s quitrin is therefore not very 
remarkable. Many weeks, however, elapse 
before we can get rid of this unsightly piece 
of furniture. Several coats of paint and var- 
nish have to be applied, and innumerable 
colored lines introduced, before it is ready to 
receive the more artistic touches. All de- 
vices connected with painting are by our 
Cuban patrons generalized under the head 
of paisaje, or landscape, and, in the present 
instance, the landscapes include two views of 
Don Benigno’s crest, together with his elab- 
orate monogram. 

A couple of mulatto art-aspirants, whom 
we graciously receive as disciples for one 
hour daily, help considerably in this under- 
taking, and take such an especial delight in 
it, that it is a sorrowful day for them when 
Saturnino—Don Benigno’s black postilion— 
comes to wheel away their handiwork. 


To be summoned from. his couch at all 
hours of the night is not an uncommon oc- 
currence with a medical man, but for a fol- 
lower of “the divine art of Apelles” to be 
thus disturbed in his slumbers is, to say the 
least of it, an unreasonable proceeding. 

Nevertheless, one of us must rise and 
don his clothes at three a. m.; for a black 
varlet has come to inform us that his amo, 
Don Pancho Agiierro y Matos, has just died, 
and that his bereaved family are desirous of 
preserving his image on canvas. Nicasio and 
I, as usual, draw lots for the questionable 
privilege of immortalizing the late lamented, 
and, as this time I am the unfortunate win- 
ner, it behooves me to gather together the im- 
plements of our craft, attire myself in my 
darkest garments, and follow the sombre mes- 
senger of death to the house of mourning. 

Here a velario, or night-wake, for the de- 
parted is being held. The reception-room is 
already crowded with the defunct’s relatives 
and dearest friends, who are seated on chairs 
and low stools against the walls. As soon as 
I appear, everybody rises in accordance with 
the polite custom of the country, and the 
chief mourners crowd around me and give 
expression to their grief in a variety of ways. 
Some clasp my neck and waist ; others cling 
to my legs, and, pointing to an adjoining 
chamber, they beseech me to restore the la- 
mented to life—on canvas. 
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Encompassed as I am, it is no easy matter 
to reach the apartment where the deceased, 
surrounded by long wax-candles and tall sil- 
ver candlesticks, lies in state. 

Though my duties are confined to the por- 
trayal of the inanimate face before me, I of- 
ten pause to take mental as well as pictorial 
notes of the surroundings. I observe that 
the defunct is attired in a suit of black, which 
has doubtless been provided by the under- 
takers; for the clothes are much too wide 
for his wasted anatomy, and give him the ap- 
pearance of a misfitted dissenting minister. 
I remark that the dead man’s relatives and 
friends bear their loss bravely ; for some are 
endeavoring to drown their sorrows in the 
cup that cheers, and in lively conversation. 
I am reminded of the popular theory that 
tobacco is a disinfectant, from the fact that 
most of the company, including the elderly 
ladies, are indulging in that luxury. Occa- 
sionally a tray of cigars is handed round, to- 
gether with coffee, chocolate, sweetmeats, and 
biscuits. I note that these convivialities are 
only interrupted when a visitor is announced ; 
that, upon these occasions, the mourners are 
inspired to give loud expression to their grief; 
that the women shriek, rave, and occasion- 
ally vary their proceedings by swooning and 
going into hysterics. I observe that the new 
arrival is seized and surrounded as I had 
been, and conducted into the chamber of 
death, where some of the mourners give vent 
to their sorrow by clasping the clerical-look- 
ing clothes, or embracing the borrowed boots. 
I find that among the lady mourners the most 
demonstrative is Dofia Dolores, who is said 
to be the nearest surviving relative of the de- 
parted ; though, from the language which she 
occasionally utters, it is not clear to me what 
kind of relationship she claims. 

Whenever a new mourner appears, Dofia 
Dolores, who has been hitherto silently seated 
behind me, springs to her feet, and, in the 
following terms, apostrophizes the dead : 

“QO Pancho. My little dear!” (the de- 
funct was a middle-aged gentleman). “ An- 
swer me, my love. Where are you, my 
brother? Ah! it’s all over with you now, 
Panchito. To-morrow you will be quite 
alone, with nobody to speak to you. Oh! 
my Panchito—my love—my life—my entra- 
fas! Pancho of my heart; of my soul! My 
brother—my son—my love—my father; for 
thou hast been more than father, lover, son, 
and brother to me!” 

After a short pause, the lady breaks out 
afresh : 

“Virgen Santisima! Virgen de la Cari- 
dad! Where is my poor Panchito? What 
have you done with him? Where are you, 
Pancho? Answer me, my love! Maria San- 
tisima; look at my poor brother all alone, 
without the power to speak or rise! Make 
him answer me! Oh! my dear companion— 
my cousin—my godfather—mi compadre—my 
parent—my friend; speak! Tell me where 
you are! Come to me, my Pancho; my Pan- 

*chito. O Pancho!—Pan-cho! Pa-n-n-cho!!’ 

Once, in the middle of the lady’s elo- 
quence, the late Don Pancho startles every- 
body (myself included) by opening bis mouth 
and drooping his head ! 

In order to facilitate my operations, the 








body had been propped up in a sitting pos- 
ture, but by some mishap the props had 
given way. Until the real cause of the dis- 
placement is made manifest, Dofia Dolores is 
beside herself with joy. Her Pancho has 
been restored to life! Her beloved “ step- 
father, spouse, and compatriot,” will drive 
with her to the Alameda to-morrow! He 
shall have a cigar and a cup of coffee now, 
and his portrait shall not be painted! 

“Go,” says the sefiora to me, in a tone 
of authority ; “ we don’t want you any more. 
Panchito will accompany me to the photog- 
rapher’s, and save you the trouble!” 

Fortunately, the lady’s friends intercede 
at this moment; for, finding that I do not 
obey her commands, the exasperated sefiora 
makes a wild dash at my sketch-book, over- 
turning, in her movements, my box of colors 
and one of the long candlesticks! Convinced, 
however, of the truth, the poor lady is paci- 
fied, and resumes her place behind me. 

On the morning of the second day of the 
velario, as I am putting the finishing. touches 
to my sketch, certain strange ceremonies are 
observed. 

An undertaker’s man is announced, and, 
apparently with no other object in view than 
to provide becoming robes of sable for the 
bereaved, proceeds to take the general dimen- 
sions of everybody present. But I observe 
that a separate length of white tape is em- 
ployed in each case, and that, when a sufficient 
number have been thus collected, the meas- 
ures are consigned to the dead man’s pock- 
ets, together with the mourners’ white cam- 
bric handkerchiefs. 

When these and other curious ceremonials 
—the precise object of which I cannot for the 
life of me penetrate— have been enacted, 
more undertakers arrive and proceed to pre- 
pare the body for decent burial. There is 
much lamentation when the coffin is finally 
borne from the house. The women shriek 
and swoon, grovel on the ground, and tear 
their hair. As for Dofia Dolores—she is in- 
consolable, and continues to harangue the 
remains until her speech is inarticulate, and 
she is carried away in a fainting condition to 
her chamber. 





MISCELLANY. 


EUGENE SUE. 


SHORT time before that date (1842), a 
newspaper manager of fertile brain had 
conceived the idea of the feuillefon romance, 
which mode of publication has attained such 
large proportions in France. At the time of 
the inauguration of this mode of publishing 
novels in France, it was severely criticised as 
derogatory to literature. But the French 
public, greedy of romantic excitements in 
the midst of and even at the cost of the more 
serious affairs of life, would not let the notion 
drop, and the feuilleton became a necessity in 
the pages of struggling journals. Sue was 
one of the first to avail himself of this new 
way of coming before the public, and he con- 
tributed atly to its success. One of his 
first novels, written after the conclusion of 
what we have termed his historical ‘series, 
was first brought out in this fashion. Its 
circulation was prodigious. Says a French 
critic, with regard to this novel, “‘ Mathilde :” 
“ We have seen young women forgetful even 


. 





of their toilet in their anxiety to read the 


Seuilleton, which they sent for from the office 


of the journal, being unable to wait for the 
hour of distribution; we have seen grave 
men go into raptures about the heroine. The 
reading-rooms were literally taken by storm ; 
and, as the sale of journals did not then take 
place, as at present, in the public ways, peo- 
ple hagi their names put down, or took tick- 
ets, just as for a first night at the Jtaliens, or 
the Academy of Music.” Where else in the 
world besides Paris could a novel produce 
such a stir? Mr, Wilkie Collins, or Mr. 
Charles Reade, in a special number of the 
Graphic, is an extraordinary phenomenon, 
but the journal in which he appears does not 
immediately, on his account, appear “‘ on the 
banker’s counter, in the notary’s and money- 
changer’s office, on the night-table of gouty 
annuitants, in taverns and tea-gardens as well 
as in drawing-rooms, in cafés and workshops, 
in palaces and low city lodging-houses alike,” 
as we are told was the case with the journal 
containing “ Mathilde.” In Paris, the masses 
living in the back slums are to be found, if 
we may believe accounts, among the readers 
of such as Eugéne Sue; in London, it would 
appear that they confine themselves more 
strictly to the Police News and the “penny 
dreadfuls.” He would deserve the thanks of 
the community who should discover how to 
introduce our good and healthy novels to the 
swarms in Shoreditch or the City Road; we 
do not mean quite such novels as Eugéne 
Sue’s; and probably the novel which shall 
be good, and high, and healthy of its kind, 
and yet be able to command a large audience 
among the classes in question, has yet to be 
written. For such a work a special kind of 
genius is required which does not appear yet 
to have been produced. When it does come, 
and the masses are truly seized upon—taken 
by storm in spite of themselves, by a real 
man of genius, we can scarcely calculate 
upon what may follow. We make over this 
suggestion of a néw avenue to power, to our 
own literary aspirants. There is yet un- 
dreamed - of power latent in the novel; we 
may witness some remarkable effects should 
a man arise capable of awaking a real en- 
thusiasm by this means. We have yet to re- 
ceive among us the Shakespeare of novelists. 
The last-named romance of Eugéne Sue’s was 
illustrated by portraits which were curiously 
attractive, for they represented, as some be- 
lieved, the actors in a great trial which had 
for a long time occupied attention. Any 
thing in the way of plot, conspiracy, or mys- 
terious enigma, was in Sue’s true vein; and 
at last he was beginning to discover his true 
faculty and place. After the publication of 
“Mathilde,” however, Sue was for a long 
time inactive, and became quite a mystery to 
his friends, some of whom thought he was 
afraid to bring out any more literary efforts, 
lest he might endanger his already realized 
laurels, Others attributed his silence to the 
pride of success ; others, again, to laziness. 

What was Sue really doing? We have 
already alluded to traces being gradually 
manifested in him of an interior revolution. 
He gradually abandoned the royalist predilec- 
tions and fashionable aspirations of his ear- 
lier years, and turned his steps in the direc- 
tion of ultra-Protestantism and freedom of 
thoue*’ .u religion, of advanced views in pol- 
itics, and of unbiassed study of social actuali- 
ties. This revolution so proceeded that at 
length it was found that he had silently 
passed, bag and baggage, from the camp of 
legitimacy into that of the most extreme rad- 
ical opinions. . . . 

Of course there was no lack of ill-natured 
people eager to adduce other reasons than & 
conscientious change of views for Sue’s turn- 
ing his coat. One explanation given of the 
fact was that he had made a proposal of mar 
riage for a grand-niece of Madame de Main- 
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tenon, and had been refused on the ostensi- 
ble ground of disproportion of age; while the 
real reason of his rejection, to wit, his infe- 
riority of birth, was bandied about the draw- 
ing-rooms 80 briskly that it reached the ears 
of the humiliated novelist. He, it was said, 
with inward execration of his professional 
parentage, immediately rushed into demo- 
eracy of the most extreme kind, imagining 
that he could compel the aristocratic salons 
to acknowledge his immense literary power, 
and to crave for pardon. This was but one 
of the canards that were circulated about him, 
and grew more numerous and embittered as 
the darts, which he had begun to direct 
against the ranks of his quondam associates, 
increased in volume and efficacy. The real 
reason of his transformation is, probably, that 
having led a gay life among the butterflies 
of the capital, he began, like Solomon, to be 
sensible of the weariness of it and the bitter 
vanity of fashionable frivolities, and sought 
to take refuge in any thing that promised to 
contain an idea of goodness and hope—shall 
we say also of novelty ? 

He occupied himself under his new ideal 
of life in excursions almost clandestine to 
strange quarters of the city, to places where 
young reformers, barely tolerated by the 
government, were wont to congregate and 
ventilate their ideas on social horrors and 
their amelioration. Fourier had died a few 
years before this time, but his disciples had 
founded a new journal, Phalange, and held 
reunions at which Sue would oft be present. 
Whether the novelist were politically sin- 
cere or not in his democratic leanings—and 
we are inclined to think that he was—the ac- 
quisition of experience which he derived from 
contact with these proletarian sympathizers 
was of the utmost use to him from a literary 
point of view. He accumulated a store of 
social horrors that formed a terribly effective 
padding to his succeeding romances. The 
Fourierists rushed forward to welcome so 
doughty a champion as Sue, so soon as ever 
they discovered that he showed a leaning in 
their direction. He met them half-way, and 
even acted the good capitalist for them, hold- 
ing shares in their journals, the Phalange 
and the Demoeratie Pacifique. But there were 
other haunts besides the meeting-rooms of the 
socialists whither Sue was wont to resort in 
search of information. A very Alcibiades, or 
Beau Brummel, as we are told, by habit, he 
would put aside his irreproachable garments 
and kid boots, and, investing himself with 
blouse, and cap, and loose necktie, until he 
looked the beaw idéal of an artisan on his 
Sunday out, he would charter a fly to take 
him past the boundaries of the fashionable 
quarters, and then would stroll on foot to a 
certain rendezvous known to him alone. If 
we are to believe the romantic story told, the 
adventure was somewhat after the fashion of 
Tennyson’s “ Lord of Burleigh,” at least, as 
faras regards the earlier stages of that bal- 
lad. Our novelist, acting the part of a paint- 
er of fans, a workman pure and simple, was 
the “landscape-painter,” while the “village 
maiden” was represented by that very un- 
English little individual, a Paris grisette. 
She appears to have done duty as model as 
well as sweetheart, and is said to be the origi- 
nal of a charming creation in her lover’s suc- 
ceeding volumes. There were other occa- 
sions, too, when Sue donned strange attire, 
and went in disguise far away from his own 
quarter. At these times his costume was 
not even that of a respectable artisan ; but, in 
ragged and dirty apparel, he wended his way 
cityward, to localities where even a cleanly 
mechanic would have attracted unpleasant 
attention. Into these horrid resorts, the 
Ratcliffe Highway and Seven Dials of Paris, 
differing only from their London parallels in 
that the degraded types of humanity in Paris 
have a larger share of the demoniac element 








in their composition, the ci-devant dandy 
found his way, trusting to his plausibility 
and good-nature to keep him out of harm, 
and to his preéminent muscular force to ex- 
tricate him should he become entangled in a 
row, or, asthe denizens of Ratcliffe Highway 
would term it, a “tabernacle fight.” Here, 
in some low tavern, he would shake hands, 
and be hail-fellow-well-met with the scum of 
humanity, the assassin, the forger, the thief, 
the chiffonnier, the pseudo-maimed, and the 
mendicant. Here he would assist at wretched 
festivities, when bad liquids would mock the 
miserable beings who partook of them with 
some maddening imitation of joviality. Here 
Sue was able at last to see life as it was, 
without any of the lacquer which had seemed 
so wearisome in the gilded saloons of fashion. 





A FRENCH NEWSPAPER TWO HUN- 
DRED YEARS AGC. 


This amusing paper (the Mercure), the 
forerunner of the modern Figaro, was started 
in 1672, by Donneau de Visé, who was a lit- 
erary Bohemian, neither honest nor learned, 
but very bold and clever. He was born in 
1640, and had been trained for the church, 
but, feeling no taste for that profession, had 
fled from home and set up as a publisher’s 
hack, writing any thing that would bring him 
money. By dint of perseverance, and also 
by frightening a manager * almost out of his 
senses, he got a comedy accepted at one of 
the theatres, and, this first venture being suc- 
cessful, he wrote other comedies, became 
easy in his circumstances, and acquired the 
sort of tinsel reputation which soon or late 
rewards all pushing people. The paper met 
from the first with a wild sort of success, 
greater than that which had hailed the first 
number of Renaudot’s Gazette de France, for 
it was much more suited to Parisian tastes. 
Visé was an unscrupulous editor, who picked 
the choicest morsels from the best poems, 
comedies, novels, and pamphlets, current, and 
inserted them without quoting the authors’ 
names. By these means he made up a med- 
ley that was most readable, besides being 
quite new; and every Parisian, who could 
spell, pounced upon the precious sheet as 
monkeys will on nuts. On the morning of 
the day when the second number appeared, a 
great crowd of noblemen’s servants clustered 
outside the publishing-office, waiting to get 
early copies, but presently arrived a number 
of water-carriers, beggars, and coster-mongers, 
who contended that the public had a right 
to be served first, seeing that the noblemen 
would have the copies delivered at their own 
houses in plenty of time for their needs, few 
of them getting up before twelve, and the 
footmen’s eagerness being nothing but a strat- 
agem to secure copies which they themselves 
— read before their masters were out of 

Arguments of a personal nature never 





* He and two other threadbare playwrights dis- 
Peg themselves as Fee nts, and arrested 
e manager in his bed at mi t. They blind- 
folded him, took him to their and, once 
there, told him that he had incurr the resent- 
ment ofa sy of the blood by rejecting a comedy 
which H. R. H. had submitted to him anonymous- 
ly, and that their orders were to cut off his ears 
after reading him the piece which he had so igno- 
Panny A despised. The manager confessed piteously 
that he seldom read the pieces sent him, because 
he had no time; but he went into ecstasies over 
the beauties of the work as declaimed by his cap- 
tors, and tried to prolong the reading of it by every 
means, in order that the cropping ceremony might 
be postponed as much as sible. When he had 
been fairly scared out of his manhood, and had 
to perform the play without delay, provided 
only his ears were spared, the three jokers made 
him sign a statement to the effect that he accepted 
the piece of his own free choice, and out of enthu- 
siastic admiration for its brilliancy. Then the 
avowed the hoax, and the manager was wag enoug 
himself to forgive them in consideration of their 
originality. 











lasted long in those days, so, in less than ten 
minutes the rival parties had proceeded to a 
scrimmage, in the midst of which the office- 
door was imprudently opened, the combatants 
rushed in, and the whole edition of two thou- 
sand copies was cleared off in the twinklin 

of an eye, the office being gutted of its furni- 
ture into the bargain. When the mischief 
had been done, the watch and the police, of 
course, hastened to the scene, and, with cus- 
tomary acumen, arrested Visé himself, whom 
they caught firing a horse-pistol, full of swan- 
shot, after his plunderers. When the king 
heard of the matter, the same afternoon, he 
sent the despoiled editor one hundred louis, 
and the Prince de Condé did as much ; only, 
for the next few months, Visé presided in per- 
son over the opening of his office on publish- 
ing days, and sat behind the table with his 
horse-pistol in one hand and a drawn sword 
lying close to the other. This led to the bad 
pun which a wag chalked on his door: “ Visé 
vise aux mal avisés visant 4 lire les Mercures 
ravis, Eh! Vice,eh! Avisé sois!” (Visé 
aims at the ill-advised who seek to read the 


‘stolen Mercuries. Eh! vice, eh! take warn- 


ing!) Another tribulation soon beset him in 
the shape of criers, who came and bought up 
his first editions and sold them to’ the public 
at. a fancy price, whence complaints without 
end, which Visé checked at last by appealing 
to the lieutenant of police to arrest and whip 
all such as should be found retailing his paper 
for more than twelve sous the single copy, or 
three livres the bound volume of four num- 
bers, which was published at the end of each 
month, 

To understand the success of the Mercure 
Galant, it must be remembered that books 
were then costly, few, and dry, and that, on 
the other hand, the number of people who 
could read was very large. The Jesuits had 
done a great deal for education in Paris 
(though little in the provinces), and, public 
amusements being few, tradespeople, whose 
instruction had been neglected in early life, 
studied of an evening when their shops were 
closed. It was a great boon to get hold of 
a newspaper, but especially of one which, be- 
ing published by royal privilege, could entail 
no troublesome consequences on those who 
bought it, and a journal which extracted all 
the tidbits from the literature of the day, and 
set itself to record passing events in a chatty, 
comical style, was naturally a most welcome 
improvement on such a grave organ as the 
Gazette de France. The publishers of Paris, 
whose profits were seriously diminished by 
the cool larcenies which Visé made from their 
works, raised a great outcry, but could obtain 
no redress. The paper was too interesting 
to be in any way snubbed. Ladies, who could 
not read Latin treatises, were delighted to get 
the pith of them served up in French, with 
humorous comments ; and courtiers, who had 
not time to ferret out the smart passages from 
long-winded poems, asked for nothing better 
than to find these passages reprinted for them 
in the Mercure. Add to this that Visé was a 
biting critic, of the sort whose very disingen- 
uousness makes them popular. He attacked 
Moliére, and pretended that l’Abbé Cotin 
(covered with undying ridicule by Boileau) 
was a much greater man. He declared that 
Perrault far excelled Virgil, Homer, and Hor- 
ace; and that Racine, who gave a shout of 
dismay at this heresy, was a simpleton. Boi- 
leau himself was not spared, nor Regnard, 
Balzac, J. B. Rousseau, or La Bruyére. Ev- 
ery man of undoubted merit was assailed by 
De Visé, and, such is the prestige of impu- 
dence, that writers, who had rebelled furious- 
ly against the mild and gentlemanlike criti- 
cisms of Sallo in the Journal des Savanis, 
cowed tamely under the lash of the barefaced, 
unprincipled lampooner. Here are a few spe- 
cimens of the journalistic amenities which 
Visé inaugurated : 
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“* A poet who has ruined one publisher, and is 
fast hurrying a second toward the workhouse 
("hdpital), came eng J and wrote ‘ Pig’ on our 
door. e thank him for his courtesy in thus 
dropping his card on us. 

** Monsieur J. B, R—— (J. B. Rousseau ?) com- 
plains that we are blind to his merits. We reply, 
that Nature has not endowed us with the raculty 
of seeing clear through maddy water. But we w 
resume this discussion when M 

id his tailor for that maroon-coat which he has 

m sporting so proudly all this month, notwith- 
standing the two creases in the back, which form 
its most attractive features, 

“ Monsieur A——! Monsieur A-——! you have 
written a Latin treatise on the soul, and a school- 
boy fed a paragraph and showe'l it to his mas- 
ter as his own, He has been whipped for writing 
nonsense and grammar. 

We hear that M. M—— (Moliére?) is not happy 
at our remarks on his last comedy. We _pro- 

d it tasteless ; we were wrong. Being 
plagued with mice, we seta copy of this valuable 
work near a hole in our flooring ; twelve mice came 
and ate of it, and died in cruel agonies, 

“It is reported that Count d'A—— and the Mar- 
uis de L. O—— have had a duel about their honor. 
t & singular how some people will fight about 

nothing.’ 


r a 





Some of these pleasantries might possibly 
have led M. Visé into scrapes, had he not 
made ita rule to pay a compliment to the 
king in every one of his numbers ; he also let 
the clergy alone, and spoke cautiously both 
of court ladies and Jesuits. This insured 
him a safe career, and he edited the Mercure 
till his death, which did not occur till 1710, 
thirty-eight years after the paper was founded. 
— The French Press,” Cornhill Magazine. 


——————— 


A LONDON BOARDING-HOUSE. 


Another turn brought me to a large estab- 
lishment opposite a church, the centre of a 
net-work of winding little streets. Nota light 
glimmered through any window, although it 
was barely half-past ten o'clock. I knocked, 
however, and presently a dim flicker was ob- 
servable through a fanlight, a trailing footfall 
became audible scrunching from below, and 
a vision of a dirty girl appeared, with a black 
smudge across one eye, and a nautical hitch 
of hanging garments. Then her light having 
playfully been extinguished by a passing gust, 
we were left to commence our colloquy in 
tenebris. “You want a bedroom. Yes; I 
dare say you can come in, though it’s a queer 
time of night to call. Your room; two shil- 
lings must be paid in advance, please, as 
you've no reference. You can settle the rest 
with missus in the morning.” Half-way up a 
bare, unlighted, stone staircase she paused, 
my bag in one hand, a tin candlestick, with 
half an inch of tallow-dip, in the other, to con- 
template my outer man through her unoblit- 
erated visual organ. “If missus don’t like 
you, you'll have to step it,'\you know.” “ All 
right,” I acquiesced, and followed. On the 
next landing she stopped again, while I ex- 
amined rows of phantom boots, marveling at 
such early retiring to rest, and said, doubtful- 
-y trimming the candle with her fingers, 
“We're serious people. No goings out at 
night. This is temperance, you know.” Be- 
ing fairly in for it, I bowed my head, and she 
finally landed me in a little garret occupied 
by an iron bed, a chair, a washing-stand, on 
an uncarpeted floor, and an immense text 
from Scripture framed upon the wall. Under 
this again hung a smaller placard, enunciat- 
ing strict temperance principles, combined 
with early hours, and a certainly very moder- 
ate tariff of prices. “ Have you many lodg- 
ers?” I asked, wishing to shake off the fed. 
ing of inhospitality which glared from every 
flower of the wall-paper. “Two shillings, 

lease, paid in advance, and no smoking al- 
owed,” was the uncompromising rejoinder. 
“No use a going down-stairs now, Gas 
turned off at eleven. Prayers and breakfast 
at eight. Goorl-night.”” The door was closed, 
the trailing tread echoed through darkness 
into silence, and I was left alone, with half an 
inch of tallow-candle, to inspect my filthy gar- 





ret, and shudder over getting into bed. “A 
pilgrimage into the unknown is all very well,” 
I thought, “ but I would that some other deity 
than dirt would preside over my footsteps.” 
Although matriculating for a stoic, I confess 
at this juncture to visions of childhood, to 
unpleasant reminiscences of first night at 
school, and its attendant horrors, which took 
so firm a hold upon me that I found myself 
arguing inwardly that I was in no way im- 
prisoned ; that even now, if I chose, I could 
seize my yet unopened bag, and depart to 
some rollicking, disreputable little club, where 
joyous souls assemble, where spirits-and-wa- 
ter perfume the air, and clouds of tobacco- 
smoke roll lazily through open windows. 
But it was silly. A fine traveler, forsooth, 
to break down at the first stage! The feel- 
ing must be overcome, and an examination of 
the premises might not prove unamusing. 
What a gloomy house! Each wall appears 


to turn its back on you, each grim chuir and | 


table to turn its head away. What serious- 
looking boots along the breezy passage, 
square-toed, heavy, country-made! What 
desperately clammy wood-work, guiltless of 
“doing-up” for years! And what an unde- 
lectable couch, with thin paillasse, whose in- 
terior had become hardened into knotted 
lumps from long neglect, and ceaseless wear 
and tear! A pillow worthy of Mrs. Bouncer, 
and those singular-looking sheets — what 
strange thing was the matter with them? 
They seemed clean and tidy enough, and yet 
— The single towel was the same. Heavens! 
It was too true. For economy’s sake, the 
linen had not been washed since used by the 
last occupant, had only been ironed, and the 
creases smoothed away. Then these abstain- 
ers drink up all their water, leaving none to 
mix with soap. What a hideous creed! If 
temperance induces such habits as these, let 
us wildly rollick, let us drown care jn the 
bowl for evermore, and die hopelessly in debt 
to our washer-woman. But the half-inch of 
candle had dwindled into a greasy mash, and 
flickered out, leaving behind an evil smell, 
and so there was nothing for it but to bless 
the darkness, and seek oblivion as best one 
might. 

Long before seven o’clock I had ceased 
playing at being asleep, had tossed myself 
into headache, and was reconnoitring the 
dead-alive thoroughfare which so fitly framed 
my teetotal boarding-house. It was Sunday 
morning; doors opened and closed, and I re- 
membered that prayers and breakfast were at 
eight. All the rows of shoes had disappeared, 
my own among the rest; and, not having with 
me a second pair, I was forced to baw! for 
them over the banisters, as my garret boasted 
of no bell. Presently, breathless, arrived my 
unsympathizing friend of the night before, 
with another smudge across the other eye, 80 
that she appeared to wear blinkers, armed 
with a large pair of list slippers, such as 
would have been insulting to an elephant. 
“Shoes? oh, yes,” she said, “ you'll find them 
down-stairs ;” and off she whisked herself, 
leaving me to follow in the slippers with a 
very good imitation of her own slatternly, 
trailing tread. The newspapers, of which I 
had caught a glimpse the previous evening, 
had been piously removed, to be replaced by 
the Unitarian Pecos, the Baptist Record, 
and the like, while around a long table sat 
some sixteen persons, remarkable for their 
angularity, gazing at a tall Scotch divine, 
who appropriately occupied a chair under Mr. 
Cruikshank’s amazing cartoon of “The Tri- 
umph of Bacchus.” After text had been read 
and expounded, breakfast made its appear- 
ance, a few late ones slunk into their seats, 
and every one assumed an interest in his 
neighbor's health. Different places of wor- 
ship were discussed. An old lady, who ought 
for very modesty to have covered up her poll 
under a cap, but who preferred emulating the 
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wizened corkscrew curls of Aunt Sally, asked 
me, with threatening brow, what church I 
proposed attending. My answer of West- 
minster Abbey met with a murmur of general 
condemnation, until the Seotch divine, who 
really seemed affable enough at bottom, sug- 
gested leniently that, to a stranger in London, 
the sight might not be unedifying. A pale, 
thin gentleman, with weak eyes and hair, 
volunteered to cut up the brown bread, and 
hacked eway right manfully, until nipped in 
the bud by a tart observation from his better- 
half, to the effect that, if he didn’t wait for 
the eggs, “‘it would get dry ;” upon which he 
subsided into benevolent inanity, reflecting 
probably that Sunday morning’s stale bread 
could not become much drier than it already 
was. But now began a wonderful ceremony. 
All the gentlemen got up and gravely pro- 
ceeded to don their boots, leaving an avenue 
of slippers all round the room, the ladies 
looking on the while with a critical air, until 
I felt red all over, and, somehow, couldn’t get 
my shoes on; but, at last, every one was 
veady, and vanished from the scene, to be 
seen no more until one-o’clock dinner, when 
they all resumed their places with a self-satis- 
fied odor-of-sanctity aspect, combined with a 
precise demeanor and elaborately adjusted 
hair. Cold beef, pickles, salad, cucumber; 
nothing warm but the drioking-water, the 
only beverage apparent.— All the Year Round. 





VIENNA BEFORE THE EXHIBITION. 


The Vienna of a dozen years ago was a 
pleasant capital enough for the few who had 
the enfrée of the most exelusive colerie in Eu- 
rope; but it was the very last city where one 
would have dreamed of holding an Interna- 
tional Exhibition. It was aristocratic far 
more than industrial or commercial. The fa- 
thers of the city assembled for council in a 
homely building in the narrow Wipplinger 
Strasse, a building whose unassuming appear- 
ance was quite in keeping with the unpretend- 
ing habits of the men who used it, The citizens 
looked as if they were well to do; there were 
few beggars to be seen, except those who 
hung on to the skirts of the Church ; but, ex- 
cept for occasional outbursts of feudal pomp 
and magnificence, there were not many signs 
of great fortunes, and none of colossal wealth. 
The Bourse, a modern institution, was more 
humble than the old town-hall. The brokers 
burrowed away in lanes and side-alleys. The 
old-fashioned banking business was conducted 
in respectable parlors, or in behind 
gratings on dingy seeond floors. Branches 
of the greatest moneyed houses in Europe 
managed their affairs quietly in suites of 
apartments in their private mansions. The 
shops, like the cafés, were dark and unattrac- 
tive; the shopkeepers sat dozing behind their 
counters at noon, and, for a couple of hours 
afterward, buying and selling seemed at a 
stand-still. Except for a big brewery or two, 
there were few signs of manufactures, and 
scarcely a solitary factory-chimney rose among 
the spires of the churches to pollute the clear 
atmosphere with its smoke. The city itself 
was perhaps less taking in its exterior than 
any capital of similar pretensions, and stran- 
gers were so little in the way of coming to it 
that it made but indifferent preparations to 
receive them. The best hotels were singular- 
ly cheerless, and offered you few inducements 
to prolong your stay. Each of them had its 
provincial clientéle, which it chiefly relied 
upon; one was a Hungarian house; another 
was affected by the Bohemian or Moravian 
nobility; while a third had its old-established 
connection among merchants from Trieste 
and the shores of the Adriatic. Each seemed 
to consult the tastes of its country customers 
by making the contrast between city and 
country as violent as might be. Those like 
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the Archduke Charles and the Miinsch were 
excellent in their own way, with a capital 
cuisine and great civility. But the brightest 
of their bedrooms were so many nurseries for 
the blue-devils. You seldom saw a sunbeam 
in the summer time, although the thermome- 
ter might be marked 90° in the dark court- 
yard; and you were stifled, with your party 
of ladies, in the salons of the low-browed res- 
taurants, among the Austrian gentlemen, who 
were smoking with closed windows. English 
visitors flocking to an exhibition would have 
found themselves strangely dépaysé, had they 
taken up their quarters in one of the numer- 
ous second-class inns that laid themselves 
out for the citizens from provincial towns, 
and the agriculturists who had come on 
pleasure-trips to the capital. In the Stadt 
Gratz, Stadt Prag, Stadt Constantinopel, you 
found sanded floors and stale tobacco-scents, 
short beds, and small basins; although there 
were capital veal cutlets, to do them justice, 
and excellent Véslauer and Adelsberger. 
Had you looked out for lodgings, and found 
them, you would have learned to appreciate 
the comforts of the inns, although, according 
to the custom of the city, you lived indepen- 
dent of domestic cookery, and went abroad for 
all your meals. The palaces of the nobility 
were gaunt and forbidding, although, in these 
at least, there was space enough and to spare ; 
as for the bourgeoisie, they huddled themselves 
together, floor above floor, in their many- 
storied ho , in confined accommodation 
that was gradually growing more costly. 
They eked out rents that were relatively ex- 
orbitant, by offering a closet, or a double- 
bedded “‘ cabinet,” on unreasonable terms. Not- 
withstanding that Vienna has long been a 
city of upholsterers, and, although one of its 
suburbs is almost peopled by the guild, it ap- 
peared that the furniture, sculptured in wal- 
nut-wood, and padded with velvet, was made 
for export rather than for home consumption. 
Why, indeed, should a frugal householder re- 
place his venerable heirlooms? In their pict- 
uresque tatters and their neutral tones, they 
harmonized so admirably with the gloom and 
the dinginess that kept the secrets of their 
dilapidation and decay. 

If strangers were apt to find their quar- 
ters dull, the aspect of things out of doors 
was by no means particularly lively to them. 
The best of the cafés and restaurants were low 
and dark, close and crowded to overflowing. 
The most handsome of the streets were tall 
and narrow, and few of the thoroughfares 
could boast of pavements. Of a wet day it 
was as much as your clothes were worth, to 
say nothing of your life, to run the gantlet 
of the equipages in the Kirnthner Strasse. 
The reckless coachmen, swaying from side to 
side with loosened reins and slouching seats, 
rattled through the seas of mud that. flew in 
showers over the pedestrians and the shop- 
windows. The drip from the house -'tops 
ruined your hat, and, in the mob that jostled 
you, it was idle to dream of holding up an 
umbrella. It is true the richly-wooded en- 
virons of the city were delightful; but it was 
a long drive to réach the nearest of them 
through the mean and straggling suburbs. It 
is true there was a variety of entertainment 
advertised for the evening, from the court 
opera to Sperl’s “ free-and-easy” in the Leo- 
poldstadt. It is true that there were bands 
playing nightly in sequestered beer-gardens, 
weather permitting; and that, in the Volks 
Garten in particular, the blaze of the lamps, 
the gayly-dressed society, the foaming of the 
beer, and the soul-stirring strains of Strauss’s 
capelle, transported you into fairy-land, or at 
least to a German Valhalla. But, unlike the 
Viennese, strangers cannot live by Dreher’s 
beer or Strauss’s music alone; and, had they 
come in crowds to some special attraction, 
they would have found that their room would 
ve been more welcome than their company 











in the hotels and the restawrant, the beer-gar- 
dens and the dancing-saloons. 

For generations the easy-going Viennese 
had gone on enjoying their life in their own 
easily jovial way, and enjoying it thoroughly. 
They had changed little in their city or their 
habits since the days when their hereditary 
enemies of Constantinople had been in the 
way of coming periodically to beleaguer them. 
They were profoundly satisfied with all about 
them, partly because they had had few oppor- 
tunities of contrasting their belongings with 
those of their neighbors ; partly because they 
were blessed with admirable digestions and 
an inexhaustible fund of good temper, and 


are more easily entertained than any people | 


in the world. They combined southern sensi- 
bility and sprightliness with a good deal of 
German impassibility and phlegm ; and, anti- 
pathetical as these ingredients may seem to 
be, they blended most happily in the Austrian 
nature. In short, they lived on the best of 
terms with themselves, charmed with their 
rather mon¢ t 8 exist , and wonderfully 
proud of their city and its time-honored insti- 
tutions.—. { 








THE LATE KING JOHN OF SAXONY, 


King John of Saxony had some time ago 
expressed his desire to read to me his trans- 
lations into German of Southey’s, Shelley’s, 
Burns’s, and Bryant’s masterpieces. When I 
called at Pilnitz last month, I found that the 
royal translator was too sick to receive me. 
But my card was delivered to him, and so I 
received a few days ago another request to 
call upon him. 

I found the genial old man in an easy- 
chair at an open window in his library. I be- 
lieve that there is hardly a literary man who 
would not be envious upon visiting that li- 
brary. It is full of the rarest literary treas- 
ures, and every thing in the quaint, old-fash- 
ioned room is so conveniently arranged, that 
the book that is wanted can be found in a 
moment. 

The king looked wan and very pale. He 
made an attempt to rise, but, seeing that he 
was very feeble, I hastened to beg him to 
keep his seat. 

“You have been very sick, sire,” I said, 
respectfully. 

“Yes; my days are numbered,” he re- 
plied, in a low tone, “and yet, a month ago, 
I thought I would live several years yet.” 

I attempted a word of encouragement, 
but he interrupted me by a sad smile, shaking 
his head once or twice. 

Then he brought up the subject of his 
translations. Everybody pays homage to his 


splendid translation of Dante, which will al- | 


ways remain a standard work in German lit- 
erature. The more anxious I was. to hear 


some of his translations from the great poets | 


of England and America. He handed me 
several large sheets of parchment, on which 
he’ had written in blue ink, in unusually large 
characters. 

In so doing he remarked, smilingly : 

“My eyesight has long since failed me to 
a great extent. But still I do not use glasses. 
I am writing in regular lapidary style, though, 
as you see.” 

The sheets I read contained translations 
of some of Shelley’s minor poems. I read 
them carefully, and compared the rendering 
with the original. 

The king pointed out the difficult passages, 
and consulted me as to the felicity of his trans- 
lation. I gave him my opinion frankly, and 
he unhesitatingly accepted my suggestions. 

“T met poor Shelley in Italy, many years 
ago, and passed two days with him at Sorren- 
to. Tieck was with me, and I was amused 
at the rather excited discussions the two had 
about difficult passages in Shakespeare, whose 
plays Tieck was then translating into German.” 


“T was told,” I remarked, “that your 
majesty was likewise at work upon a transla- 
tion of some of Shakespeare’s plays.” 

“Only ‘Romeo and Juliet,’”’ he replied ; 
“but I am dissatisfied with my work, and 
shall not allow it to be published.” 

He told me, then, exactly what he had 
ready for the press—some seventy poems. 
About one-fifth are from Bryant and severa! 
other American poets. 

“The English language caused me a 
great deal of difficulty, when I attempted to 
learn it first. That was forty years ago, when 
ly spent three months at the court of King 
William IV. of England. I suppose I had 
made myself so familiar with Italian, of which 
I was passionately fond in my youth, that the 
strong, terse British tongue was rather indi- 
gestible for my spoiled southern stomach, 
and I gave it up in despair. But about 1860 
I resumed the study of the language, and I 
have now grown very fond of it. I read Eng- 
lish papers every morning, and for years at 
our receptions I have been able to converse 
with Englishmen and Americans in their own 
vernacular.” 

I expressed to the old king my gratitude 
for the appointment as Professor of English 
at the University of Leipsic. 

“Tt was a great oversight of my predeces- 
sors,” he said, in reply, “not to have made 
such an appointment long ago. Since 1850, 
at least one-fourth of the trade of Saxony has 
been with England and America; and now, 
thank God, every pupil at our lyceums who 
reaches the second class, has to learn to 
speak English!” 

The king sent for refreshments, and sipped 
a little champagne. 

“Tt is the only wine I can stand,” he said. 
“Tt is the poet’s wine, How different from 
{ the thick, strong old Falernian, which Horace 
praises so highly! Had the genial Roman 
known champagne, I believe he would have 
despised his Falernian as we do.” 

The king rose, and I thought it was the 
signal for me to depart; but he restrained 
me, and said: “‘ Keep your seat, and look over 

my translations. If you find any thing to 
alter, note it down on this sheet. I am going 
to lie down. It does me good to sleep an 
hour or two at this time of the day.” 

He shook hands with me, tottered feebly 
out of the room, and left me alone at his desk. 

I performed my work conscientiously, and 
found a good deal to suggest. When I paused 
during my work, I could not help wondering 
at the childlike confidence with which the 
old king had left me at his own desk. But 
| I often heard similar traits of his. I looked 
a while at the old desk. It seemed to have 
stood there many a year. Momentous docu- 
| ments, involving the life and death of many, 
| had undoubtedly been signed on it. A curious 
feature were the king’s writing-tools ; raven’s 
| quills, which he cuts himself. There lay also 
the old penknike which he uses for that pur- 
pose. No school-boy would give more than 
a few cents for it. On the floor, beside the 
| king’s chair, lay a copy of Victor Hugo’s 
| “ Année Terrible.” Had his majesty thought 
| of translating the terrible book of the repub- 
| lican bard of France ? 
| When my work was done, I rose, and a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 








servant from the anteroom stepped in and 
informed me that my own conveyance had 
been sent back to the city, and that one of 
the royal carriages was waiting for me.— 
Translated for the Journau from the Vienna 
| Presse (Dr. Rudolph Doehn). 
—_——_—— 


GUIZOT IN HIS OLD AGE. 


Francois Guizot passes, every month, a 
week at his house in Paris. It is a small, 

| old-fashioned building, on the corner of the 
| Rue Destouches and the Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré. M. Guizot bought this residence 
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sixty years ago, and it is still one of the archi- 
tectural relics of the age of Louis XV., dur- 
ing whose reign it was built. Every thing 
looks old-fashioned in it, and there is hardly 
a room but would furnish an excellent subject 
for a genre painter. 

I entered it the other day in compliance 
with a request from M. Guizot, who desired to 
ascertain from me some facts in regard to the 
literature of Spain during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. I found him seated in his truly unique 
library. Imagine a small, square room, fur- 
nished in the true rococo style, and with two 
curious bay - windows looking out upon a 
small garden, laid out exactly as if Watteau 
had had a hand init. All that was wanting 
was, that the venerable old man himself should 
be dressed in the costume of the eighteenth 
century, and the illusion that I had been sud- 
denly transported into a scene of one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago would have been 
complete. 

But M. Guizot, although it was yet early 
in the morning, was already dressed in the 
faultless suit of black in which one always 
finds him, whether at his desk, in his family 
circle, or in his fauteuil at the French Acad- 
emy. 

He received me with the utmost kindness. 
Time has dealt gently with the grand old man. 
More than eighty-five years have passed over 
his head, and yet he stands erect, and his eyes, 
those wonderful eyes, which seemed to flash 
out a supernatural fire during his great 
speeches in the Uhamber, were as brilliant 
as if he were a youth of twenty. 

I congratulated him upon his good looks, 
and he said: 

“ Yes, thank Heaven, I am in good health. 
I walk five miles every day, and I am a hearty 
eater. I don’t think yet of dying,” he added, 
gayly, “I have so much to do yet. My 
‘History of Spain’ is not balf finished.” 

Guizot has long been at work upon this 
“ History of Spain,” which is to be issued in 
ten large volumes. He showed me some 
eahiers of his notes, and asked my opinion. 
I gave it, without concealing my surprise at 
his wonderful memory. Dates, so embarrass- 
ing to most minds, did not bewilder him in 
the least. I said that Juan Trugiller, the 
novelist, had lived in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

“Pardon me,” said M. Guizot, “ he lived 
from 1614 till 1649.” 

The notes for the Spanish history have 
been collected by this indefatigable worker 
for nearly twenty years past, and I admired 
the beautiful and firm chirography of the 
manuscript. M. Guizot writes a firm, bold 
hand, and he always uses small, heavy note- 
paper, without lines. I read the first page 
of the fifth volume, and found not the slight- 
est alteration. 

I observed that this was something very 
rare with authors. 

“ Lord Byron,” said M. Guizot, “ was fa- 
mous for the excellent condition of his manu- 
script. It hardly ever happens to me to 
make a change. in what I write for the print- 
er, and, strange to say, in case a page is lost, 
I can rewrite it almost exactly as I penned it 
first.” 

I had often heard that M. Guizot was a 
very early riser, and I asked him what his 
favorite hours for writing were. 

“T never write after two o’clock in the 
afternoon. I rise at six, take a cup of coffee, 
glance over the morning papers, and then go 
to work. At ten I stop and lunch. At two 
Lam done, and take a walk—generally a very 
long walk. I do not go very fast, but there 
is hardly an old acquaintance of mine who 
can keep step with me.” 

The conversation returned to his work on 
Spain, and he told me that he had studied 
the Spanish language at the age of seventy- 
two, and had taught it then to his grand- 














children. I inquired about the latter, and 
the happy grandfather became fairly enthu- 
siastic. He assured me that his constant 
intercourse with the little ones had given him 
some of his best inspirations. His “ History 
of France, related to my Grandchildren,” has 
had a most extraordinary success. One hun- 
dred thousand copies have been sold thus far, 
and the demand continues unabated. 

M. Guizot is very wealthy, and to the 
larger portion of his riches he is indebted to 
his pen. He has always commanded the 
largest copyrights, and could not have main- 
tained his lavish expenditures, while he was 
Prime-Minister of France, had he not had 
this never-failing resource. Since the French 
Government has concluded treaties with most 
of the European Governments, M. Guizot has 
received heavy sums from foreign publishers. 
As a literary curiosity, it deserves to be 
mentioned that he is the only French author 
who receives a copyright from a Turkish 
publisher, his “‘ History of Civilization ” hav- 
ing been recently translated into that language. 

M. Guizot showed me the odd -looking 
book, and he expressed his regret that he 
was not familiar with the language; for, 
among the fruits of his studies, now extend- 
ing for almost seventy years, is his aston- 
ishing familiarity with so many languages, 
He speaks English as an Englishman, Ger- 
man as a German, and I was hardly able to 
detect the slightest accent in his pronunci- 
ation of Spanish. 

Iam sure he is the most remarkable old 
author of our times, and he bids fair to live 
to his one-hundredth birthday.—7ranslated 
Sor the Journar from Le Soir. 


—_+— 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


The truth is—and scores of instances 
might be cited in proof of it—that Southey, 
with all his ingenuity and learning and per- 
severance, and with a literary ability that 
might have enabled him to put what he knew 
in an attractive form, missed the mark again 
and again. He could not, for the life of him, 
distinguish between the topics to which he 
was specially attracted and the subjects likely 
to interest the public; he even thought that 
he had power to command attention whether 
his readers wished to attend or not. Some- 
times he hit, as it were, by accident on a 
theme which was fitted for popularity. The 
“Life of Nelson” is as beautiful a specimen 
of biography as we possess in the language; 
and for this fascinating work we are indebted, 
in a measure, to the publisher as well as to 
the author. Southey, though rebelling against 
the imposition, was happily restricted within 
certain narrow limits. He could have made 
the book, he said, ten times as long; and 
there can be no doubt that, if he had had his 
way, he would have done so, and have spoiled 
it. His love of digression, of ingenious tri- 
fling, and of exhibiting, in a half-serious, half- 
grotesque fashion, the results of his prodigious 
acquisitions, is notably exhibited in “‘ The Doc- 
tor,” a book which charms and annoys the 
reader by turns. “ How beautiful!” he ex- 
claims, on reading one page; “ how horribly 
wearisome!” he sighs out, on turning to the 
next. On the whole, perhaps, the fatigue 
predominates over the pleasure, although 
there are moods of mind, moods of happy 
indolence, for which there is little space in 
the busy lives of most men, in which this 
medley of humor, nonsense, and wisdom, may 
prove a grateful opiate. It has been said, 
with some truth, of Mr. Trollope’s singularly 
clever novels, that they may be taken up at 
almost any time with pleasure, and laid down 
again without serious regret; and perhaps a 
similar criticism may be passed upon “ The 
Doctor.” In its best chapters it is eminently 
good, but it will teep, and no anxiety is felt 





to follow continuously the writer’s footsteps. 
Open on any page, and some beautiful thought, 
or quaint suggestion, or grotesque anecdote, 
will attract attention; but the reader is not 
allured on by what he reads, and deems it 
but little consequence on which page he may 
alight. We said that “ The Doctor” may, to 
certain persons and in certain moods of mind, 
prove an agreeable sedative; but, just as 
there are people who become excited, instead 
of soothed, by opium, so there are readers, 
we suspect, whom this strange book will irri- 
tate almost beyond endurance. The preface 
to Wordsworth’s “ Excursion ” gave William 
Blake, the poet-artist, a stomach-complaint, 
which nearly killed him ; ‘‘ The Doctor,” with 
impertinent digressions and its perpetual move- 
ment toward a point it never attains, might 
produce a nervous attack. 

The great charm of Southey’s style, and 
his consummate skill as a biographer, are 
perhaps best displayed in the “ Life of Wes- 
ley;” but there, too, his want of logical 
power is everywhere apparent. The facts 
which he states with scrupulous fidelity often 
palpably contradict the inferences he draws 
from them. Nor is this all; for the opinion 
of the writer, as given on one page, is some- 
times entirely opposed te the opinion he ut- 
ters on another, and at variance with his 
known principles. ‘OQ dear and honored 
Southey!” writes Coleridge—“ this, the fa- 
vorite of my library, among many favorites ; 
this, the book which I can read for the twen- 
tieth time with delight, when I can read notb- 
ing else at all—this darling book is, never- 
theless, an unsafe book for all of unsettled 
minds. How many admirable young men do 
1 know, or have seen, whose minds would be 
a shuttlecock between the battledoors which 
the bipartite author keeps in motion!” — 
Cornhill Magazine. 


—_—+— 


A UNIQUE CRITICISM. 


When Coventry Patmore’s “ Angel in the 
House ” first appeared, the Atheneum critic, 
Henry Fothergill Chorley, wrote of it as fol- 
lows : 

“ The gentle reader we apprise, That this 
new Angel in the House Contains a tale not 
very wise, About a person and a spouse. The 
author, gentle as a lamb, Has managéd his 
rhymes to fit, And haply fancies he has writ 
Another ‘In Memoriam.’ How his intended 
gathered flowers, And took her tea and after 
sung, Is told in style somewhat like ours, For 
delectation of the young. But, reader, lest 
you say we quiz The poet’s record of his she, 
Some little pictures you shall see, Not in our 
language, but in his : 


“* While thus I grieved and kissed her glove, 
My man brought in her note to say 
Papa had bid her send his love, 
nd hoped I'd dine with them next day ; 
They had learned and practised Purcell’s glee, 
To sing it by to-morrow night : 
The postscript was—her sisters and she 
Inclosed some violets blue and white. 


* * Restless and sick of long exile, 
From those sweet friends I rode, to see 
The church repairs, and after a while 
Waylaying the Dean, was asked to tea. 
a | ntroduced the Cousin Fred 
Td heard of, Honor’s favorite ; grave, 
Dark, handsome, bluff, but gently bred, 
And with an air of the salt wave.’ 


“ Fear not this saline Cousin Fred; He 
gives no tragic mischief birth ; There are no 
tears for you to shed, Unless they may be 
tears of mirth. From ball to bed, from field 
to farm, The tale flows nicely purling on ; 
With much conceit there is no harm, In the 
love-legend here begun. The rest will come 
another day, If public sympathy allows ; And 
this is all we have to say About the ‘Angel 
in the House.’” 
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T is not difficult for the imagination to 

paint a very fascinating picture of a peo- 
ple that have enjoyed the liberal, far-seeing, 
and comprehensive fostering of a paternal 
government. If the arguments current every- 
where in favor of governmental supervision 
of public interests are sound, then we have 
ouly to extend that supervision over affairs 
generally, in order to secure results of the 
greatest importance to the welfare of the peo- 
ple. We know how Fénelon and Johnson 
painted their ideals of a happy land; let us 
see if we cannot indulge in a modern dream 
of national glory, such as every good man’s 
heart would rejoice in. 

We hear it declared that government ought 
to undertake the education of the people. It 
is admitted on all hands that illiteracy is a 
tremendous evil; and it is asserted that a 


general diffusion of intelligence is only pos- 1 


sible by a public system of education. Asa 
preventive of vice and crime, it is believed 
that education is a most important means; 
and hence it becomes the duty of govern- 
ment not merely to punish offenses, but to 
interpose a preventive authority in those 
conditions that promote or cause them. The 
peace and the prosperity and the general wel- 
fare of the community must be secured; ifa 
general education contributes to this end, why 
should not government become the public 
educator? Nothing would seem clearer than 
that, if an evil exists and a remedy is known, 
the remedy ought to be applied. The prin- 
ciple would seem to be a good one. But, let 
us push it to its logical results. 

As education is so important a reformer, 
it is obvious that, if government enters the 
field, it will naturally expect to do so with 
thcroughness. The schools must be compre- 
hensive and of excellent character. Other- 
wise they would not fulfill their purpose. They 
must give every citizen opportunities for the 
higher grades of education. There must be 
high-schools, and colleges, and even national 
universities, If it is well to have national uni- 
versities for any, it must be also well to have 
them for all. If Latin and Greek and mathe- 
matics are important for the best develop- 
ment of one class of our citizens, they are 
equally important for other classes. An ‘m- 
partial paternal government can make no dis- 
tinctions ; hence in its wise care it will scatter 
its colleges and universities through the coun- 
try, so that all men may drink deep of the 
Pierian spring; and, in the wide-spread high 
culture thus insured, the national character 
will be lifted to a plane gratifying to our. own 
pride, and admirable in the eyes of all the 
rest of the world. 

But, education has many forms. That na- 
tion is the most prosperous, and exhibits the 
highest virtue, in which the people live and 
perform along the higher plane of their tastes 


| moral teachings. 








and faculties. To render the people prosper- 


/ ous and virtuous would seem to be the very 


purpose of government. It must hence go 
on in its good work. It must supplement its 
instructions in languages and sciences by rigid 
Ethics must not only be 
taught in its schools, but the paternal care 
of government must extend to the lyceum. 
The people must be continually impressed 
with moral principles, and fortified with moral 
teachings. There must be free lectures every- 
where. The poorest citizen must have the 
inestimable advantage of listening, without 
cost, to the wise utterings of great orators 
and well-selected teachers. In every town 
there would needs be a national lyceum where 
old and young, poor and rich, would daily 
gather to learn anew the lessons of wisdom. 
National lyceums cannot be dispensed with 
if we are going to undertake in earnest the 
moral culture of the people. 

But people cannot reach the higher plane 
of living without due esthetic culture. Gov- 
ernment, in order to accomplish its great task, 
must also draw people away from low pleas- 
ures by substituting higher ones. It is very 
generally believed that music is refining and 
elevating, and, this being true, government 
could scarcely do a better service to its cit- 
izens than in looking well to their musical 
education. Not only must music be taught 
in all the schools, but government must see 
that every community is gratuitously supplied 
with the highest examples of musical per- 
formance. The great mass of the people must 
be elevated and reformed in this way. Musi- 
cal academies must train at the national ex- 
pense young persons of talent selected for the 
purpose, who, maintained for life at public 
charge, shall furnish the people with music 
of voice and instrument in its very best ex- 
pression ; and out of these public performers 
will no doubt occasionally come great com- 
posers, whose genius will reflect glory on the 
nation, and serve to give a lofty tone to our 
pational taste. The opera must be a public 
institution. Wagner, the composer, thinks 
that going to see a representation should be a 
great national rite, such as it was in the Greek 
days. In keeping with this idea we should 
have a lyric stage, representing stories of a 
grand and national character, under the influ- 
ence of which the loftiest ideals of art should 
be given, and the noblest sentiments of patri- 
otism enforced. It is obvious that, if we really 
mean.to undertake the higher culture of the 
people, we must make music a national in- 
stitution. 

Nor can we neglect painting and sculp- 
ture. They form the chief glories of many 
peoples of the past; hence, if we would lift 
ourselves to a high historic place, if we would 
fill the imaginations of the people with en- 
nobling ideals, government must foster these 
two arts. Public appreciation must be stim- 
ulated, and public taste instructed, by the 
means of free galleries in every city. There 








must be premiums given for the best produc- 
tions. Art must form a branch of instruc- 
tion in the schools, and academies must be 
established for the special training of those 
exhibiting genius in this direction. No doubt, 
with the immense demand for pictures thus 
created, painters and sculptors would multi- 
ply without end; every sign-painter, indeed, 
would try his hand at the canvas; but taste 
would be advanced, and out of the multitude 
of performances real genius would occasional- 
ly exhibit itself. In time we would bring forth 
Raphaels and Titians and Angelos. And art- 
culture, moreover, thus so widely disseminated, 
would enter into household decoration ; the 
elevated taste of the multitude would come to 
delight in artistic homes, where taste and re- 
refinement would exhibit their graceful fruits. 
For the glory of the nation, for the advance- 
ment of taste, for the sake of our homes, 
in the interest of domestic felicity, it is clear 
we must make the arts matter of national 
encouragement. 

In order that the people may attain their 
full stature, moral, mental, and physical, they 
must have out-of-door amusements. What is 
so beneficial as public parks and gardens! 
Local governments have done something in 
this way, but, in order that every community 
should enjoy pleasure - grounds, should have 
places for air and exercise and recreation, 
the General Government must look to it that 
the people receive the full benefit of institu- 
tions that are both moral and sanitary in 
their effects. And so also as to public baths. 
How can a nation be virtuous if it be not 
cleanly? How much is it, then, the duty of 
government to encourage this fundamental 
necessity of popular elevation by establish- 
ing extensive public baths! No one can de- 
ny the good government is capable of doing 
in this direction. 

We have left no space to mention muse- 
ums of natural history, zoological gardens, 
astronomical observatories, conservatories of 
plants, etc.; but the intelligent reader read- 
ily perceives how indispensable all these are 
to that great national development we are 
contemplating. 

Of course, all these educational and #s- 
thetic measures have followed and not pre- 
ceded governmental care of our industrial 
interests. As it would be a glorious thing 
for our ships and steamers to excel those of 
the world in beauty of design and excellence 
of construction, government must not faii to 
lend its helping hand. Will subsidies ac- 
complish this end ?—then subsidize. Would 
government yards bring it?— what better 
service could any administration render than 
in covering the seas with a maritime fleet, 
that should fill us with delight and our 
enemies with fear? Complete and adequate 
means of transportation are indispensable. 
The government lays out highways—why 
should it not build railroads, which are only 
another form of highway? All forms of in- 
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dustry ought to have its fostering care. Some 
branches of manufacture become greatly in- 
jured by excessive competition—this must 
be prevented. Others languish for want of 
sufficient capital — this must be seen to. 
General prosperity is necessary as a basis to 
this superb general culture we have imagined, 
and hence the very first duty of government 
is so to adjust things that industry shall meet 
with its just rewards. Diversity of employ- 
ment must be secured; excessive production 
in any one direction must be arrested ; affairs 
must be looked into, and watched, and kept 
duly regulated and balanced. 
In truth, whatever ought to be must be. 
A government that sees a people more pros- 
perous and more virtuous for being educated, 
and does not educate them—happier for a pure 
esthetic development, and does not use its 
powerful means to promote esthetic culture 
—is simply a government not worth having. 
t us have done with a mere figure-head for 
government, and install in its place an admin- 
istration such as we have imagined. We can 
have the millennium—if our picture be a true 
one—so let us have it ! 
Do you say it is not a true picture—that 
there is a mistake somewhere ? Tell us where. 





Familiarity breeds contempt, even 
for the mysterious. What, for example, is 
at once more familiar and mysterious than 
sleep? What more strange phenomenon is 
there in Nature than dreams? Yet, to most 
minds, sleep appears merely as a sort of un- 
conscious recreation and repair; and dreams 
are the objects of pure amusement and cu- 
riosity. But the unutterable marvel of sleep 
is rarely thought of, and, if thought of at all, 
only to be the topic of vague conjecture and 
bootless no-conclusion. Why is it that we 


really, have not yet had a philosophy of sleep | 


and of dreaming, and that only now, within a 
few years, has it occurred to any one to en- 
deavor to apply scientific tests to them? For 
deep-thinking men have pondered the subject 
from very early times; and Aristotle, with 
that acuteness and breadth of view which 
seemed to lose sight of no mystery of mind or 
Nature, was one of the first in recorded time 
to seek a clew, and to retire perplexed and 
despairing from the problem. The Stagirite 
rejected, as we might have expected him to 
do, the superstitious notion of the Greeks 
that dreams were prophecies; but beyond 
negative conclusions, such as this, he did not 
venture to go. 

There are, to be sure, certain facts with 
reference to sleep and dreams which are ob- 
vious to all mankind. It is very certain that 
sleep is—and is intended to be—a process 
restorative and reparative of both body and 
mind. It is not less certain that dreams are 
the result of an unconscious mental activity. 
But, beyond these very external and superfi- 
cial truths, what can we say of them that is 
either self-evidently or demonstratively true * 














Do sleep and dreams always exist together ? 
Are we perpetually dreaming, recollecting 
sometimes, at others utterly forgetting, what 
we have dreamed? Is the mind always in 
action, more or less vigorously, or does it 
rest, now and then, as completely as does the 
perfectly still body? Or is the body ever 
perfectly still, aud can we say that, as we are 
always breathing, and thus exercising certain 
bodily organs without wearying them, so our 
minds are always at work, though, unless 
there are the morbid mental labor and dis- 
tress which produce nightmare and bad 
dreams, without tiring them? Many curious 
queries of this kind may be asked, but only 
conjecture may yet respond to them. Cer- 
tainly, sleep is necessary to life itself, while 
dreams are so far from being necessary that 
they often counteract the restful object of 
sleep, and make sleep itself a burden. 

In this age of searching inquiry by strict 
scientific methods it is no wonder that a man 
of learning has chosen to devote himself to 
the scientific investigation of this subject. 
The only wonder is that, so far, we hear of 
but one such inquirer who has achieved any 
large measure of success. M. Alfred Maury, 
of the French Institute, has recently pub- 
lished a work on “‘ Le Sommeil et les Réves,” 
from which it appears that he has devoted 
many years to the observation of sleep and 
dreams, proceeding by the approved methods 
of scientific tests. This is beginning at the 
right end of the tangled web. The mystery 
of sleep should be solved, if possible, as cer- 








have not become skilled by long experiment 
would scarcely imagine practicable. “I take 
exact note,” he says, “of my feelings just as 
I am passing from consciousness ; and my as- 
sistant is instructed to wake me at instants 
more or less distant from the moment when 
sleep overtakes me. Suddenly aroused, the 
memory of the dream from which I have been 
abruptly recalled is still vivid in my mind, 
with all the freshness of its impression. It 
is easy, then, to compare the details of this 
dream with the circumstances in which I had 
placed myself in order to sleep. I commit 
my observations to paper.” Repeated rec- 
ords of this kind have enabled him to dis- 
cover coincidences and analogies “in which 
the similarity of the circumstances which have 
provoked them have often given me the key 
to them.” His assistant not only wakes him 


| at stated intervals, but carefully watches him 
| while he sleeps. Broken words and sentences, 


| 


tain to be a very valuable auxiliary to two | 


branches of learning. A proved definition 
of the causes and processes of sleep would 
afford the metaphysician data of the highest 
use in determining the functions, operations, 
and even, perhaps, the quality of what we 
call “ mind ” and “ soul,” as well as the rela- 
tions of the brain to the mind and physical 
existence. It would none the less give to the 
physicist and the physician clews to physical 
operations of immediate and practical value. 
It would probably prove of especial use in 
the cure of the insane and the imbecile. M. 


; in art or literature. 


exclamations, groans, smiling, the sudden or 
slow movements of the body, changing ex. 
pressions of the features, betraying a sense 
of mental or physical pain, pleasant or un- 
comfortable emotions, are noted. Then the 
sleeper is suddenly wakened, and the dream 
compared with its observed outward effects. 
Such experiments, no doubt, can be but par- 
tially satisfactory when only the sensations 
of a single person have been submitted to 
them ; but proof that a good method has been 
discovered and tested is a great gain, and only 
time and study are probably needed to achie. e 
results of the highest value. 





“We shall never have a vigorous 
art of any kind in America until we havea 
vigorous criticism ”—so speaks one of our 
contemporaries. There would possibly be 
some truth in this comment if the sentence 
were amended to read just criticism ; but we 
doubt very much whether criticism of any 
kind has much influence on production, either 
The creative age with 
every people precedes the critical age; and 





| criticism, even if it be just, so far as it has 


| 
| the creative impulses of genius. 


Maury, therefore, has far from wasted his | 
time, at least, by pursuing the subject of sleep | 


and dreams ; and probably his discoveries, 
meagre as they must necessarily be, will form 
the groundwork of studies destined to bear 
precious fruits hereafter. 

His method has been a very simple and a 
very interesting one. He has found it neces- 
sary to select a scientifically-trained assistant, 
who should supplement his own experiments 
by observations which, from the nature of 
the case, he could not make himself. For he 
has made of himself the subject of his ex- 
periments. Acquiring the habit of at once 
concentrating his attention upon his own sen- 
sations, when drowsiness overtook him and 
he felt himself sinking into slumber, whether 
in bed or in his arm-chair, he bas found it 
possible to record results which those who 





any power or influence at all, tends to repress 
Criticism 
has its mission in teaching the public what it 
should appreciate and what it should discard; 
it renders service, no doubt, in often extin- 
guishing the presumption of fools, who ever 
“rush in where angels fear to tread ;” but, in 
leading, fostering, or developing art and lit- 
erature, it accomplishes very little indeed. 
Some harm is done by over-coddling art, but 
not much—for right principles and true meth- 
ods and genuine power manage, sooner or 
later, to assert themselves. 


As in this country it is a foregone 
thing that people must have or will have 
stoves in their sitting-rooms instead of open 
fires—for which perversity they pay in great 
loss of comfort and in general injury to health 
—it seems a wonder that the white porcelain 
stove of Germany has not been introduced. 
As an object to look at, this sort of stove 
would certainly be more agreeable than the 
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hideous black monument commonly found in 
our parlors, and the atmosphere of the room 
be more pleasant and healthful than when 
heated with burnt iron. Why do not some 
of our household-furnishing dealers experi- 
ment in the matter by importing a few va- 
rieties of the porcelain structure from Ger- 
many? We should judge, speaking in trade 
parlance, that they would “ take.” 





Every little while we have a talk 
in some of the journals about going back to 
old-fashioned simplicity of manners. When 
we recall a picture of what old - fashioned 
manners really were, this seems surprising. 
Some elderly people are continually regretting 
the disappearance of manners altogether, and 
pining for those good old times when people 
addressed each other in courtly phrases; and 
almost the first thing man or woman had to 
learn, was to bow gracefully. People in those 
old times, with a few exceptions, lived in 
smaller houses, and filled their rooms with 
plainer furniture. But they dressed with 
greater elaboration, set up finer coaches, and 
in all ceremonial matters exhibited a pomp 
and ostentation which modern taste never as- 
sumes. In the gilded and often over-fur- 
nished parlors of a Fifth-Avenue house we 
will find the inmates plainly dressed—even 
the ladies as compared with their grandmoth- 
ers—and conducting themselves in as quiet, 
unobtrusive, and simple a manner as possible. 


In the house of the parvenx there will appear | 





more or less vulgarity and low-breeding in | 


the manner of the inmates, but very rarely 
any thing like ostentation. The manners of 
the present may lack tone—there may be a 


great want of high culture—but, so far as sim- | 
plicity is concerned, it might, perhaps, be | 


well to restore a little of the old-time elabo- 
rate courtliness—for “ simplicity” has nearly 
destroyed every grace and charm of society. 





A correspondent in a late number 
gives us the correct spelling of “ Jugann4th.” 
Now, will some one favor us with the real 
name of the great Russian novelist? We 
have seen it spelled, variously, “ Turgenef,” 
“Turgeneff,” “ Tourguenef,” “‘ Tourguénieff,” 
“Tourgénieff,” and “‘Turjenjew.” Somebody 
must know what it really is; and, if he would 
only tell it, he would save the critics a good 
deal of perplexity. 


The doctors must really agree, now 





and then, about some things. All at once we | 


are at sea about our sleeping-rooms. Many 
people have confidently relied upon what was 
supposed to be an established principle, that 
windows of sleeping-roems ought to be left 
open, that a continually-changed atmosphere 
is necessary for the sleeper’s health and com- 
fort. But now we find a writer in the London 
Builder asserting that the direct flow of night- 
air into a sleeping-room is hurtful ; and then 
we have Dr. Hall (Hall’s Journal of Health) 
emphatically declaring that cold air in a sleep- 
ing-room is unsafe. The window, in winter- 
time at least, must not be hoisted at night. 
“Tt is safer to sleep in a bad air all night, 
with a temperature of over fifty, than in a 
pure air with a temperature under forty.” 
“To lie in bed and breathe for hours an at- 
mosphere of forty, and even fifty degrees, 








when the lungs are always at ninety-eight, is 
too great achange. Many persons wake up in 
the morning with inflammation of the lungs, 
who went to bed well, and are surprised that 
this should be the case. The cause may often 
be found in sleeping in a room the windows of 
which had been foolishly hoisted for ventila- 
tion.” So says Dr. Hall. But here comes 
Dr. Leeds, in the Sanitarian, who utters an 
entirely different philosophy. According to 
this savant, a cold sleeping-room is not only 
supremely wholesome, but the very thing to 
cure one of a cold. Pure air is every thing. 
With plenty of warm covering, one may even 
sleep in a cold draught to great advantage. 
“The lungs are soon filled with the fresh, 
cold, invigorating air, which, with the rapid 
flow of blood induced by the extra excitement 
of that cold air, quickly produces a genial 
warmth over the whole body, and a sound, 
refreshing sleep.” ‘‘ Where the body is kept 
warm, and pure air only inhaled, there is not 
one particle more danger of taking cold in 
sleeping directly between two open windows 
all the year round, than there is in taking 
cold in riding in an open sleigh when thor- 
oughly warmed by wrappings of furs and 
robes, and such a thing as taking cold under 
such conditions never occurs, providing al- 
ways the thorough warming of the feet and 
back, which are often neglected.” Thus speaks 
Dr. Leeds. But which of these wise men 
shall we believe ? 


Art Hotes. 


ITHIN two orthree years the list of really 
valuable works on art has been consider- 

ably enlarged by the addition to its scanty num- 
bers of the philosophical-scientific writings of 
Henri Taine, of Philip Hamerton, and, lastly, of 
Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, whose latest work, 
“Christian Arts and Symbolism,” shows the 
author to be one of the most thoughtful, most 
highly-cultivated, and most suggestive writers 
who have ever treated this difficult subject. 
The book opens with a preface by Ruskin, who 
says of the author: “‘I believe his writings to 
contain the truest expression yet given in Eng- 
land of the. feelings with which a Christian 
gentleman of sense and learning should regard 
the art produced in ancient days, by the dawn 
of the faiths which still guide his conduct.”’ 
As this excellent work has not been reprinted 
in this country, a desire to draw the attention 
of amateurs to so valuable a contribution to art- 
knowledge induces us to bring it to their no- 
tice. It combines, in its treatment of a great 
range of subjects, the philosophical thought 
of Taine and Ruskin, together with the tech- 
nical and practical details which make Ham- 
erton’s books such pleasant reading, and so 
useful to the student. The objection to most 
art-critics is that their culture has been narrow 
and special ; and if, as artists, they are compe- 
tent to treat the technicalities of art, yet, if the 
subject is considered from a literary stand- 
point, only half the ground is really covered 
by them. Mr. Tyrwhitt in this respect has a 
double advantage; he has the requisite tech- 
nical knowledge and practically can analyze 
the peculiar methods of the different masters, 
and, together with this, he has a mind stored 
with all sorts of knowledge. The mere allu- 








sions, quotations, and names of authors, from 
whose stories he has culled examples to illus- 
trate his points, are sufficient to show a man 





of substantial and thorough culture. He has 
studied Greek and Oriental art, aud the art of 
the middle ages and of the present time, in its 
relation to the races and ideas which produced 
it, and, in a series of word-pictures as brilliant 
as those of Ruskin or Taine, he sums up the 
time and art of Phidias ; Albert Direr and his 
age in old Nuremberg; and shows that, so far 
from the Christianity of the early Church be- 
ing the cause of the destruction of Greco-Ro- 
man art, ‘‘ the Christians made all the use they 
could of the art-work of heathen and Chris- 
tian hands alike, in the Catacombs. Actual 
and practical asceticism among Greek Chris- 
tians began because of the gross corruption in 
the Hellenic world. It is a question whether 
the Greek world of the second century had 
much joy in the life it lived or the vices it 
practised.’’ Mr. Tyrwhitt, in short, is a writer 
who may safely claim a place in our libraries 
on the shelf that contains Ruskin, and Taine, 
and St.-Beuve. 


American sculptors at Florence form a 
notable group in that art-city, less dis- 
tinguished now that Powers is no more, but 
still embracing not a few well-known names 
Of the various figures and groups now under 
way, there are several of special interest. In 


| Mr. T. G. Ball’s studio is the model for the 


Lincoln monument, ordered by the freedmen, 
and to be erected at Washington. This monu- 
ment is to commemorate the emancipation act. 
It represents Mr. Lincoln standing with one 
hand extended over the kneeling form of a 
slave ; the other, resting on a column, holds the 
emancipation proclamation. On the base is 
written: ‘And upon this act I invoke the 
considerate judgment of mankind and the 
blessings of Almighty God.” Mr. Ball is also 
at work upon a statue of Eve; but of sculp- 
tors’ Eves there appears to be no end, 

In the studio of Mr. W. Gould is an ideali- 
zation called the ‘* West Wind.” ‘The figure 
stands,’ says a correspondent of the Mew- 
York World, ‘‘ tiptoe upon the misty moun- 
tain-top. Her short, crisp curls are tossed 
back, and her ample skirts flutter in riotous 
folds behind her. The face is turned, looking 
slightly back, with an expression of trium- 
phant delight. The figure is full of action, the 
feet scarcely rest upon the earth, and the sense 
of breeziness is well conveyed ; but the sculp- 
tor has forgotten one thing—that is, beauty. 
The lower part of the face is heavy, and be- 
longs to a common type.’’ Mr. Gould is 
also engaged upon a “ Cleopatra ’’—a life-size 
of a voluptuous-looking woman, reclining upon 
a couch. A more original conception is a 
study in relief of the ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
which is declared to be both admirably con- 
ceived and executed. ‘‘In the upper portion 
of the helmet the visor projects boldly from 
under the bending plumes. The eyes have a 
terrible earnestness, foreboding the tale which 
the lips are to unfold. Below the eyes and nose 
the face recedes, and, in the flowing beard 
which surrounds it, is lost in the background. 
The illusory features of apparitions, the dis- 
tinctness and indistinetness, are thus preserved, 
and, in the skillful blending of the real and 
unreal, the ghostly character is perfectly mani- 
fest.’ 

In the studio of Meade is the model of the 
Lincoln monument for Springfield, Dlinoix. 
Part of the monument has already been shipped 
to its destination. The statue is twelve feet 
high; groups around the base will repre- 
sent the infantry, cavalry, marine, and artil- 
lery branches of the service, each of which is 
eleven feet high. Another important work in 
this studio is “‘ Columbus receiving the Jewels 
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from Queen Isabella,” which is as remark- | off from one of the most delightful of public 


able for costuming and accessories as any 
thing. 

Mr. R. H. Park is modeling the “* Meeting 
of Christ and Martha after the Death of Laza- 
rus,” designed as a monumental work for a 
Brooklyn cemetery. Mr. Joel Hart intends 
giving the world another “ Venus.” The fig- 
ure is grouped with Cupid; it is represented 
standing with arm uplifted, holding an arrow 
just captured from Cupid’s quiver. 


In regard to art on the Pacific coast, we 
find, in the last number of the Overland Monthly, 
several statements of interest. Bierstadt, it 
informs us, has just completed a two years’ so- 
journ there, during which time he has made 
repeated trips to the most remarkable portions 
of the high Sierras, making many elaborate 
sketches. His “‘ Donner Lake” is considered 
a work of very great merit. Thomas Hill has 
also “‘ accumulated a wealth of original mate- 
rial on the Coast Range and Sierra Nevada. 
His studies of high mountain scenery—of 
lakes, and snow-peaks, and cafions—are re- 
markably fresh, vigorous, and honest.” He 
has made sketches for a large view of Donner 
Lake, and has just finished a Yosemite camp- 
scene, for a Russian tourist. William Keith 
has made numerous sketches of Russian River 
scenery. From one of these he has painted 
“a large scene near the mouth of the river, 
where it breaks through purple and hazy 
ridges and low golden foot-hills into the ocean, 
whose mists are rolling up in the distance. 
This isa strikingly faithful transcript of one 
of the most lovely bits of Coast-Range scenery, 
rich in color, harmonious in composition, and 
poetical in sentiment.”’ Virgil Williams has 
enriched his studio with a large number of 
finished studies of the scenery on and about 
Mount St. Helena. “The organization of the 
Graphic Club,” says the Overland, ‘‘ whose 
members meet weekly to sketch on impromp- 
éw themes and exchange art-ideas, has done 
much to stimulate a wholesome competition 
among our painters.” 





Wusic and the Drama. 





ae the departure of the Maretzek opera- 
troupe, there has been but little of marked 
musical interest in New York. Mr. Strakosch 
has had the field all to himself, and has im- 
proved the occasion with his wonted energy 
and good judgment, though the absence of 
competition has perhaps made him a little 
more conservative and economical in dealing 
out attractions, which are necessarily limited 
in number, though his operatic répertoire be 
unusually extensive. A great public, like that 
of New York, are constantly gaping for nov- 
elty and change, and a manager who has the 
Academy of Music on his hands for the period 
of ten weeks is likely to be taxed in meeting 
the avaricious caprices of the demand element 
mn the musical market. Mr. Strakosch has 
partly met the difficulty, which has been un- 
expectedly enhanced by the disturbance in 
finance, by giving performances on only three 
nights of the week. The grand operatic con- 
cert given on the last week in October suggests 
. & thought which is alike of consequence to 
manager and public. However necessary the 


argument in favor of the manager may make 
the high tariff of prices, now established by the 
precedents of some three or four seasons, there 
can be no question that thousands are prohib- 
ited from attending opera who would other- 
wise be glad to go. This class is thus shut 








amusements, and the manager is minus many 
dollars which would otherwise flow into his 
pocket. The inauguration of a series of opera- 
concerts at such prices as would bring the en- 
tertainment within the means of the middle as 
well as the wealthier classes, offers too many 
advantages not to be discussed. The operatic 
artists would thus have the opportunity of 
showing their power in selections which experi- 
ence had shown them would be best adapted to 
their respective voices and styles, the want of 
which adaptation is too often evident in the 
formal presentation of opera. How many times 
during this and former seasons have fastidious 
ears and judgments been shocked by the utter 
want of fitness in the conjunction of certain 
artists with certain réles, the lack of intelli- 
gence displayed in the interpretation of some 
of the most important arias and scenas, the 
listlessness and indifference in manner of sing- 
ers, as if the latter were painfully conscious 
of their incompetency even to discouragement ! 
We would by no means intimate that the Stra- 
kosch company is exceptionally characterized 
by these features. On the other hand, the 
artists present an ensemble of excellence, which 
exacts the admiration of all true lovers of art. 
But we simply wish to emphasize the fact that, 
to realize any thing like perfection of finish 
throughout in the presentation of an extensive 
répertoire of operas, would exact an army of 
artists relatively like the hosts of Xerxes for 
number and variety, like the phalanx of Philip 
for discipline and equipment. It is simply 
foolish to expect the interpretation of opera 
without some of the drawbacks we have alluded 
to when we reflect on the exigeant nature of 
the lyric art. Perhaps, too, it may be said 
that, in the lack of any perfect standard, the 
majority of opera-goers are not conscious of 
an amount of defect sufficient to materially 
lessen their enjoyment. Be that as it may, the 
frequent repetition of grand-opera concerts has 
in it much to recommend it on the score of art 
as well as pecuniary profit and convenience. 
The artists would have a chance to show them- 
selves at their best; the public would have a 
chance to hear that best, at comparatively rea- 
sonable prices of admission. Concerts on a 
similar plan have been a shining feature of the 
musical season in London for many years. 
Albert and Floral Halls in that great centre of 
art have been wont to vie with the most brill- 
iant opera-nights in the size and splendor of 
the audiences called out. 

We are compelled, however, to record the 
judgment that the opera-concert given at the 
Academy of Music was rather interesting in 
its suggestion of possibilities than as a literal 
art-fact. With the exception of the trio from 
Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle,’”’? sung by Miss 
Cary, Messrs. Capoul and Maurel, the same 
lady’s rendering of “‘ Fae ut portem,” from the 
“* Stabat Mater,” and M. Maurel’s magnificent 
interpretation of the great aria and scena from 
“Ballo in Maschera,” “ Zré tu,” there was 
nothing that might not have been reasonably 
expected from a company fur less pretentious 
than that of Mr. Strakosch. Miss Cary’s de- 
licious voice and superb style were heard to 
most charming advantage; and we believe 
we do not go far astray in pronouncing M. 
Maurel to be one of the noblest baritones who 
has been in this country during the present 
generation. His rendering of the “ ri tu’’ 
was so perfect in its phrasing, fervor, and ar- 
ticulation, so exquisitely truthful in its feeling 
both of the music and the sentiment, so fin- 
ished in all artistic requirements, that the au- 
dience, breathless with delight, were at a loss 
whether to admire most the beauty of the 





voice, or the nobility of his method. In lament- 
able contrast with this was Mdlle. Torriani’s 
attempt to sing “‘ The Polonaise,’”’ from *“ Mi- 
gnon.”’? We may advise this lady, en passant, 
that she should beware, with her present ex- 
perience and culture, of selecting for self-dis- 
play one of the most difficult things in the 
whole range of opera, an aria, too, which has 
been so admirably rendered by such bravura 
singers as Kellogg and Carlotta Patti. 

In spite, however, of some things, which the 
critic cannot refer to in other terms than those 
of dispraise, the concert was pleasing and full 
of value. Mr. Strakosch is in an excellent posi- 
tion to carry out the opera-concert system, and, 
we trust, will make it a part of his programme 
in the future. The attractiveness of such en- 
tertainments might be vastly enhanced by tax- 
ing the talents of the large number of thie resi- 
dent virtuosi in the city, thus giving the con- 
certs more variety and comprehensiveness of 
interest. Solos on the piano and violin by 
distinguished masters, of whom there are al- 
ways several in the city, would be a highly-de- 
sirable addition. With such resident pianists 
as J. N. Pattison and Mills, such viclinists as 
Wieniawski and Delgado, how easy it would 
be to enrich the programmes ! 

As a means of introducing new artists to 
the public, this style of entertainment would 
furnish very convenient facilities. The diff- 
culty of making the public cognizant of the 
merits of fresh aspirants for favor is some- 
times perplexing, unless these be associated 
with other features to give them éc/at and fas- 
cinate public attention. Such an exigency is 
aptly illustrated by the recent occasion of the 
introduction of Sefior Delgado, the Mexican vio- 
linist. This great virtuoso is entirely unknown 
in the United States, except to those who have 
made a study of foreign musical matters. The 
master of a wonderful technique, by no means 
inferior to that of the best of the recent violin- 
ists who have been among us, his fervor and 
sensibility in playing are exceptionally strik- 
ing. At the recital in the Knabe Music Hall, 
Sefior Delgado tested his powers by the most 
difficult selections in the romantic and classi- 
cal schools with the most brilliant and enthu- 
siastic recognition on the part of a small but 
select audience. His rendering of Vieuxtempe’s 
“ Ballad and Polomaise,’’ and his own varia- 
tions on the “‘ Carnaval de Venice,”’ taxed all 
the resources of the great virtuoso in such a 
fashion as to warrant his being placed in the 
front ranks of living violinists. It is to be 
hoped that he will speedily have an opportu- 
nity of being heard before a larger audience. 


Among the pieces now having a long run 
in Paris is “‘Le Gascon,” a drama, in nine 
tableaux, requiring nearly five hours to act it. 
“It is a piece of the kind which M. Fechter 
attempted to make popular in England, de 
pending upon exciting situations, picturesque 
grouping, continual action, and plenty of lime- 
light and swords. The Gascon, who is called 
Artaban de Puycerdan, is the typical Gascon 
who appears under the name of D’ Artagnan, 
in Dumas’s well-known romance, and under 
many other names elsewhere—an adventurer 
with alight heart and purse, who makes his 
way to success by his audacity and his natural 
gifts, in spite of the obstacles which Fortune 
throws in his way, or appears to throw ; for it 
is evident to the spectator that the goddess 
really looks upon him with a favorable eye, 
and is bent on assisting him, while she pre- 
tends to discourage him for fear of compromis- 
ing herself too much. This hero arri.es a 
Paris in a penniless and tattered condition, 
and instantly finds a servant, who provides 
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him with money, and a mistress, who takes 
eare of him when he is wounded inaduel. He 
assumes the part of an ambassador from Gas- 
cony, at the court of Marie Stuart, in order to 
introduce to her Chatelard, who has helped 
him out of a scrape; he is beloved by one of 
her attendants, Stella Roselli; obtains a ship 
to convey himself and a chosen band to Scot- 
land, for the purpose of watching over the 
queen at the price of a boxing-mutch with the 
captain; defeats the infamous plots of Lord 
Maxwell against the queen, and, in short, does 
all that a Gascon, who is the hero of a melo- 
drama, ought todo. The piece is good of its 
kind; it has much liveliness, much incident, 
and possesses the great merit of never trench- 
ing on the boundaries of the possible. Its 
harmony of extravagance is so well preserved 
that the spectator is not in the least surprised 
to find a troop of ballet-girls in remarkably 
short-checked petticoats, which stand for kilts, 
performing a grand Scotch ballet, the music to 
which is supposed to be supplied by a bag- 
piper, whose costume is a mixture of Malvo- 
dio’s, an old woman’s, and a Hussar’s, in the 
grand hall at Holyrood. To historical accu- 
racy, the authors—for there are two—make 
little pretensions, but they compensate for this 
by putting in a great deal of ‘scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth’ and ‘Lor Dudley, duc de 
Leicesterre.’ Some of the tableaux are finely 
conceived—notably one in which the queen 
passes into Holyrood under an arch, formed 
by the swords of the faithful adherents who 
have just rescued her from the fury of a mob, 
who surround her with cries, which sound 
comic to English ears, of ‘ Vive Calvin !’” 


Adelina Patti recently sang at Vienna for 

the benefit of the retiring fund of musicians, 
the receipts being ten thousand dollars. . 
At the performance at Pesth, November 9th, 
of Liszt’s “‘ Christus,’’ they were to have a 
chorus of four hundred and a band of a hun- 
dred and fifty members. . . . The Russian 
contralto, Mdlle, de Belloca, has been very 
successful in Paris. . . . Sardou bas read his 
new play, ‘‘ Merveilleuses,”’ at the Varieties 
Theatre, the. reading producing an immense 
effect. . . . “‘ Bitter Fruit,” the new drama by 
Mr. Dubourg, in which Miss Bateman has 
made a successful appearance at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, is a rather gloomy piece, 
of the stamp of “East Lynne.” . . . The 
“ Fille de Madame Augot ” has reached its 
four-hundredth night at the Folies Drama- 
tiques, Paris. . . . Russian opera at Moscow is 
reported as being in a far from flourishing con- 
dition. . . . The Carl-Rosa English opera 
company continue to be very successful in the 
English towns. . . . The cholera at Genoa has 
caused the opera-houses to be closed. ... A 
volume by Hiller, on Mendelssohn, will shortly 
be published. 


Viterary Hotes, 


R. EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 

is one of those rarely fortunate men 

who have won places far beyond the reach of 
all cavil. He occupies a position his right to 
which is acknowledged with a unanimity as 
unusual as it is just. As is the case with all 
true poets—all who sing because they must, 
and sing for the song’s sake—he is beyond 
the pale of that carping criticism which insists 
upon comparisons, and, in its desire to fix an 
accurately defined rank for every writer, forces 
a unique genius into a class, and will not rest 
without dividing the disciples of the highest 
teacher into schools. That Mr. Stedman is 








among the few true poets of his time and 
country, no one, we think, will dispute. 
Words which would seem extravagant and ful- 
some, if used of most of the aspirants of to- 
day, will bear the test of sober analysis when 
applied to him. But it is a true pleasure to 
the reviewer that such words do not need to 
be spoken in Mr. Stedman’s praise; that we 
need only express, in general terms, the genu- 
ine cordiality of welcome with which every one 
who knows his rare gifts receives his works. 
For the first time these are now published in 
a single volume; they have heretofore been 
seattered where readers even had trouble to 
find them ; now they take their proper places 
among the good things of libraries. Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. have given them an excellent 
dress, in paper, binding, and typography, and 
the book they form looks fully worthy of its 
place among the American classics. It would 
be useless to try to particularize any one of the 
many poems that have seemed to renew their 
beauty for us as we have turned over the leaves 
of the collection; all of them—or all with rare 
exceptions—have given us pleasure at one time 
or another. But we are often surprised by the 
noble ring and the true strength of many little 
passages, that seem to contain touches of in- 
spiration that a reader does not easily forget. 


Mr. W. R. Greg, whose recent book, ‘* The 
Enigmas of Life,” is still fresh in memory, 
gives us, through Messrs. Osgood and Co., a 
new volume of essays, under the title “ Liter- 
ary and Social Judgments.” The titles of the 
separate papers give a perfect clew to the book’s 
contents. ‘* Madame de Staél,” *‘ British and 
Foreign Characteristics,” ‘‘ False Morality of 
Lady Novelists,’ “Kingsley and Carlyle,” 
“French Fiction’’—form the subjects of five 
disquisitions of considerable length ; and there 
are papers on “Chateaubriand and M. de 
Tocqueville,” on ‘Truth versus Edification,” 
on “Time,” and “Good People;’’ and an 
essay in political ecoonomy—‘t Why are Women 
redundant?’? The volume is an excellent col- 
lection of generally sound and strongly-put 
opinions, and will be welcome to Mr. Greg’s 
former readers, and tomany new ones, we hope. 
This quiet and very candid discussion would 
make, as was said, a few weeks ago, in the 
Editor’s Table of the Jourwat, a most useful 
element in American literature, could we sub- 
stitute it for some of our own more heated and 
partisan dissertations. Before leaving Mr. 
Greg’s book, we desire to commend especially 
the greater part of the essay on “ French Fic- 
tion’? to all readers. Although there are 
statements in it with which we disagree, its 
general points are so excellent that it deserves 
to be widely read and enjoyed. 


Novels written “ with a purpose,” especial- 
ly with the purpose of inculcating some highly- 
wrought conception of moral and religious duty, 
are regarded by most readers with well-merited 
suspicion ; and it is perhaps the strongest proof 
of Mrs. Charles’s power that she writes novels 
of this kind, and yet succeeds in gaining the 
ear of nearly all classes of the novel-reading 
public. Her “* Schénberg-Cotta Family ” is one 
of the most readable combinations of personal 
biography with vigorous ethical teaching that 
have ever been published ; and, though none 
of her strictly fictitious writings have equaled 
that, they have all been exceptionally good of 
their kind. The latest of them, “ Against the 
Stream,” just published by Dodd & Mead, 
maintains its place with the rest, and presents 
about the same reasons for existence. Dealing 
largely with the wars against Bonaparte, the 


antislavery struggle in England, the rise of } 








Evangelicalism, and many other of the great 
events which marked the early years of the 
century, it has some historic value; but it wili 
attract most attention by reason of its charac- 
ter-sketches and vivid pictures of, English ru- 
ral life sixty or seventy yearsago. Mrs. Charles 
is a keen observer, and, at least, intelligible as 
a thinker; and the reader will not be confront- 
ed with the right-angled morality and inco- 
herent piety which are generally characteristic 
of her school. 


Mr. Frank Lee Benedict’s latest novel, 
“ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” though open to 
some charges of really inartistic improbabil- 
ity of plot and incident, is, on the whole, a 
decidedly creditable production, and deserves 
to rank with some of the best current light 
reading — the more ephemeral light reading 
of the day, we mean, of course, for the book 
has very few claims to permanency, in spite 
of its interest and many really good features. 
We dislike to seem to carp at little things, but 
we must point out that Mr. Benedict’s style, 
generally graceful and smooth enough,should be 
cleared of some woful errors that now and then 
jar sharply upon the reader. Such terrible 
things as “‘ the lower of the three villages ” (page 
126, chapter xxii.) may be mere slips of the 
pen, but care should certainly be taken to 
avoid such a use of similar phrases as would 
give the impression that they were not entire- 
ly accidental. 


The publication, in the attractive “Saun- 
terers’ Series”? of Messrs. Osgood & Co., of 
Mr. Henry Blackburn’s ‘“‘ Normandy Pictu- 
resque,” gives to American readers a very 
pleasant and beautiful little book of vivacious 
sketches with pen and pencil—the latter im- 
plement contributing in this case more than 
its ordinary part to the whole result. Indeed, 
the illustrations of the volume are among the 
best of their kind that we have ever seen—es- 
pecially the full-page cuts; and there is about 
the whole volume a tasteful and artistic look 
that few specimens of recent book - making 
have equaled, or even approached. With the 
matter of the book, the majority of readers 
are already quite well acquainted — partly 
through the republication of a part of it in 
Scribner's Monthly, partly through the Eng- 
lish edition. 


“Child Life in Prose” —a collection of 
stories, which different authors have at one 
time or another written for children—is a book 
which, under the editorship of Mr. Whittier, 
has been made one of the most perfect of its 
class. Here is “ Little Annie’s Ramble,” 
Hawthorne’s charming little sketch, and Colo- 
nel Higginson’s “The Baby of the Regi- 
ment,” and Lydia Maria Child’s ‘‘ The Boy’s 
Heaven,” and ** Annie and the Geese,’”’ trans- 
lated from Berthold Auerbach, and many 
other treasures of child-lore. The whole is 
bound and printed with every attractive art, 
and is admirably illustrated. It will be one 
of the most sensible and enduring of chil- 
dren’s gift-books through many holiday sea- 
sons to come. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published 
“The New Magdalen ”’ in their “ Library Edi- 
tion”? of Wilkie Collins’s works—which, by- 
the-way, is one of the best editions published 
of contemporary authors. Print, paper, and 
binding, are exaetly what are needed, without 
making the books extravagant in cost or ¢lun- 
sy in size. The only things not commendable 
are the really poor illustrations sometitnes ap- 
pearing. 
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We noticed, a short time ago, the mention 
by the English reviews of Mr. Nicolas Pike’s 
** Sub-tropical Rambles ”—an account of wan- 
derings and residence in the island of Mauri- 
tius, The book is now republished by Messrs, 
Harper, and will be found to well repay the 
reader of travel literature for its perusal. 





Scientific Hotes, 


4 Raa plan proposed by Mr. Robert Chese- 
bro, of this city, for keeping the Erie and 
other canals open during the winter, by means 
of an artificial warming of the water, seems 
hardly to merit the serious consideration of 
the most susceptible of scientists, and yet we 
find several of our mechanical and scientific 
journals discussing it with an earnestness that 
is, at least, unexpected, That we are a bold 
race in all that pertains to mechanical prog- 
reas will not be denied, yet this last scheme 
makes a demand upon our faith and eredulity 
seemingly too heavy to meet; yet, as others 
whose opinions we have come to respect, hold 





encouragement and commendation. As at that 
time we announced that the subject would 
continue to receive the attention from our col- 
ums that it merited, so we are pleased to 
state that a further correspondence with Mr. 
Kent has elicited from that gentleman renewed 
assurances of his thorough sympathy, and of- 
fers of all the aid that, asan experienced work- 
er, be can render. At an early day we hope to 
lay before our readers an illustrated descrip- 
tion of the famous Brighton Aquarium. 

We shall also publish in our next num- 
ber a special communication from Mr. Kent, 
eontaining information bearing directly upon 
the question of an aquarium at Central Park, 
and proving the special advantages that would 
accrue to both science and the public from such 
an institution located in our great pleasure- 
ground. That our readers and the public may 
be impressed with the importance of these in- 
stitutions, and the appreciation in which they 
are held in the Old World, we quote from Mr. 
Kent’s letter as follows: ‘‘It has been deter- 
mined to construct an aquarium at Scarborough, 
of nearly the same dimensions as that at Brigh- 
om, and others of smaller size at Hastings, 





themselves justified in presenting the sch 

in a favorable light, we can do no less than 
give them a hearing. First, as to the plan as 
proposed by Mr. Chesebro, and to that portion 
of it which relates to the method of applying 
the heat. ‘ To each mile of canal,’’ says the 
inventor, “‘I propose to use two boilers, lo- 
eated one half a mile apart, from each of which 
two steam-pipes, each one thousand feet long, 
run in opposite directions along one bank of 
the canal. These pipes are floated about four 
inches below the surface of the water by being 
attached every few feet by wires to small floats 
sufficient to sustain their weight, which floats 
are in turn to be fastened some six feet dis- 
tant fromm the water's edge, where boats could 
not interfere with them in passing. By this 
arrangement the pipe would always float at 
the same depth, whether the water was high 
or low in the canal, and its heating power 
would not be impaired by contact with the 
mud on the bottom or sides of the canal.” 
Through these pipes a constant stream of hot 
water is to be driven from the stationary boil- 
ers, and the heat thus radiated from a pipe not 
exceeding two inches in diameter it is believed 
would be sufficient to keep the surface of the 
canal from freezing. Accompanying this de- 
scription is a long discussion as to the amount 
of heat required, amount of coal burned, num- 
ber of days in which the application would be 
needed, ete. We do not propose to enter into 
a serious discussion of the scheme at present, 
since, to be frank with its author, we do not 
think it worth our while. Yet it is but just to 
say that the editor of the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal “ certainly thinks that it deserves 
a trial upori a mile or two of canal ;’’ while the 
American Artisan, though offering strong and 
forcible arguments against it, yet admits that 
“there is no trouble about keeping the Erie 
Canal open by artificial heat, and perhaps with 
an expenditure of fuel even less than the au- 
thor estimates.”” Whatever be the fate of the 
enterprise, it is evident that Mr. Chesebro has 
made it the subject of thoughtful study, and 
presented many facts that will be of interest to 
the publie, and of possible value to science. 


Since the publication of Mr. Saville Kent’s 
letter favoring the establishment of an aqua- 
rium at Central Park, and the special announce- 
ment that the Journnat was prepared to listen 
to any practical suggestions that would hasten 
the accomplishment of this worthy scheme, 
we have been gratified by numerous words of 





Yar th, Manchester, Southport, 
— poe On the Continent, the one ap- 
proaching completion at Naples, under the 
supervision of Dr. Anton Dohrn, will be by 
far the best.”” Mr. Kent is emphatic in his 
indorsement of any plan that will make the 
aquarium a free institution, instead of a com- 
mercial enterprise, and let it be here repeated 
what we have already endeavored to enforce, 
that all efforts toward the establishment of an 
aquarium at Central Park should be made with 
this idea in view, and surely can there be need 
of an appeal to wealth when the reward is the 
grateful approval of the public, and the hearty 
sympathy of all students of Nature ? 


From a recent letter on the ascent of the 
Mount of the Holy Cross, by certain members 
of the Hayden Expedition, a correspondent of 
the 7ribune describes the regular plan of opera- 
tion adopted in all cases where new summits 
are to be reached. Having located the most 
important valley of drainage from the peak, 
the main camp is pitched as far up as possible. 
From this point as headquarters a picked and 
lightly-loaded party advance to the timber-line ; 
here a second temporary camp is located, from 
which at early morning the final climb is made, 
the party returning to this point before night- 
full. In the case of the Hayden Expedition the 
picked party for the ascent of the Holy Cross 
consisted of two divisions—the geodetic, under 
Mr. Gardner, which made for the highest peak 
upon which to erect a geographical station, and 
the photographic, under command of Mr. Jack- 
son, that took by preference a range five hun- 
dred feet lower, from which point the main peak 
was visible. The results obtained prove that 
this mountain, though long regarded as the 
highest of the range, is in fact but one among 
the highest peaks, having an elevation of some- 
what less than fourteen thousand feet. It marks 
the northern terminus of the National Range, 
midway between the Blue River Range and the 
great group between the Gunnison and Grand. 
The establishment of a geographical station 
upon its summit was deemed of great impor- 
tance, since it marked one of the points of pri- 
mary triangulation. 


M. Truchot recently read before the French 
Academy a paper containing the results of a 
series of daily observations, continued during 
the months of August and September, and de- 
signed to determine the proportion of carbonic- 
acid gas existing in the atmosphere, and its 





varying heights. These results, as tabulated, 
prove: 1. That it is a little higher by night 
than by day; 2. That it is not sensibly higher 
in towns than in the country; 3. That in the 
neighborhood of green-leaved plants, in full 
vegetation, the proportion of carbonic acid 
varies notably according as the plants are illu- 
minated by the sun, or are in shade and dark- 
ness; 4. That the general average may be rep- 
resented as follows: weight of carbonic acid 
per gallon of air, 55.48 grains; volume per 
10,000 of air, 4.09. In determining the amount 
of the gas at varying altitudes, samples of air 
were obtained at Clermont-Terraud, 1,295 feet 
above the sea, at the top of Puy de Dome, 
4,742 feet, and at the top of Sancy Peak, 6,179 
feet. An analysis of these samples proved that 
the proportion of carbonic acid decreases as we 
ascend, the volumes per 1,000 feet of air be- 
tween the sea-level and 2,500 fect being 3.13, 
2.08, and 1.72, respectively. These results, 
taken in connection with recent observations 
regarding the influence of carbonic acid in the 
animal system, may prove of value in deter- 
mining the relative importance of certain re- 
gious as health-resorts. 


The American Artisan, in a brief paper on 
smal] motor-machines in Europe, gives the 
following concise description of the Lenoir gas- 
engine: ‘‘ The gas-engine of M. Lenoir in ex- 
ternal appearance resembles a horizontal steam- 
engine, and indeed is nearly the same inter- 
nally, having the same parts, piston, cylinder, 
valves, etc., but the power is obtained by ex- 
ploding a mixture of gas and atmospheric air 
in the cylinder. During the first half of each 
stroke the piston sucks into the cylinder air 
and gas in the right proportions. At the half- 
stroke the mixture is exploded by an electric 
spark, which forces the piston through the re- 
mainder of the stroke.”” Though it may bea 
a question whether there has as yet been in- 
vented a motor more economical than the 
steam-engine, yet the convenience of the gas- 
engine will gain for it special favor. With the 
medical testimony regarding the injury to the 
system from the operation of sewing-machine 
pedals, it is evident that any convenient device 
for applying mechanical power to the working 
of these machines will be received with favor. 


In an inaugural address before the Midland 
Institute, Birmingham, England, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, president of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, expressed the belief that, during 
the coming spring, a well-equipped admiralty 
vessel would be commissioned to reach the 
pole, following the course of the Polaris 
through Smith’s Sound from Baffin’s Bay. 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its next yearly meet- 
ing at Hartford, Connecticut. The officers elect 
are as follows: President, Dr. John L. Le- 
conte, of Philadelphia; Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor C. 8: Lyman, of New Haven; General 
Secretary, Dr. A. C. Hamlin, of Bangor; Treas- 
urer, Mr. W. S. Vaux, of Philadelphia. 


ANIMALS RECEIVED AT CENTRAL PARK 
MENAGERIE FOR WEEK ENDING OCTO- 
BER 25, 1873. 


1 Derbian Wallaby (Halmaturus Derbianus). Habi- 
tat, Australia. Purchased. 

1 Young Black Bear (Ursus Americanus). Habitat, 
Florida. Presented by Mr. M. H. Alberger, 
Gen. Sup. G. 8. R. R., Fla. 

1 Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbelius). Habitat, Orange 
County, N. ¥. Presented by Mrs. William D. 
Sparks. 

W. A. Conxur, Director. 
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Savings and Doings at Home 
und Abroad. 





NE of the most beneficent achievements of 
the present government of Japan has been 
the reform of the criminal code ; and an official 
statement just published shows, by means of 
a comparative table, the degrees of punishment 
attached to certain crimes under the old and 
the new law. Some of these modifications are 
very curious, and the penalties themselves not 
less so. For example, under the old code, the 
wounding of the head of a household by a hired 
servant was punished by pillory and crucifix- 
ion ; now it is followed by strangling merely. 
Under the bloody code of the tycoons, stealing 
ten yen (ten dollars) or more was punishable 
with death; now the maximum of petty theft 
is put at three hundred dollars, and is pun- 
ished by penal servitude for life. The penalty 
for murder of a parent by stratagem, under the 
old code, was death by crucifixion, the unnat- 
ural offspring being first exhibited through the 
public streets with a halter around his neck ; 
now the parricide or matricide is done to death 
by impalement. Punishment for the unchas- 
tity of priests is commuted to penal servitude 
for ten years; the geity woman in the case, 
if a spinster, is held innocent; if married, she 
is condemned to one year of penal servitude. 


The Persians believe that diamonds are en- 
titled to especial veneration, not so much from 
their intrinsic or salable value as from their so- 
ealled divine origin, as they hold the theory 
that these stones fell from heaven at a very 
early period of the world’s creation. Curious- 
ly enough, the celestial, if not divine, origin 
is admitted by many modern savants, and M. 
Collas has propounded the theory that they are 
in reality aérolites. He believes that the crys- 
tallization of carbon, like that of phosphate of 
lime and silica, took place in the remote re-~ 
gions of the mye and that diamonds 
were produced not by heat, but by an extreme 
cold greater than has ever existed in the globe 
during the “glacial epochs.”’ In his opinion, 
the diamond is an ante-geological formation, 
which must have become crystallized at a 
period when, according to Kant and Laplace, 
the nebulous substance which resulted in our 
planetary system was in course of condensa- 
tion. They afterward circulated in space, either 
in the shape of comets or in belts of aérolites 
— a more or less regular course aroun 
the sun. 


Concerning the question which has become 
almost a bore under the name of “ civil-ser- 
vice reform,”’ the Wation says: “* There seems 
good reason to believe that the real state of 
the President’s mind upon the subject is this : 
he finds that the new system in the minor of- 
fices isa aye, because it relieves him of 
responsibility and also of importunity. As to 
the greater offices, he approves of it in prin- 
ciple but finds it inconvenient in practice, be- 
cause it sometimes interferes with the appoint- 
ment of his friends and dependants. This, 
however, though spoken of in some quarters 
as a bad sign, shows a distinct advance in the 
reform, when we compare its position now 
with its position two years ago. Then the sys- 
tem was new, and even among the civil ser- 
vants themselves it had but few friends. Now 
itis at least in working order, and has com- 
mended itself to the President by the saving 
of time, and to the employés by relieving 
them of an onerous tax. Congress is its great 
foe now, but then Congress is the common en- 
emy, we were about to say, of mankind.” 


_ In illustration of the homely proverb that 
circumstances change people’s ideas a good 
deal, the § cites Lord Dufferin’s re- 
ception to Mr. Arch in Canada. “ As an Eng- 
lish landlord,” it says, “‘ Lord Dufferin would, 
apart from his perso ciousness of charac- 
ter, be quite ready to hang up Mr. Arch or 
anybody else who proposed to transport a few 
pariches, or perhaps half a county, of English 
aborers to Canada or the Union; but Lord 
Dufferin, as Viceroy of Canada, has very differ- 
ent ideas. He invited Mr. Arch to dinner, 
gave him an entertainment at which seventeen 
hundred people were present, and, above all, 
gave him letters of recommendation to all his 





subordinates throughout the country.” The 
Spectator thinks that Mr. Arch’s first report 
will bring out thousands from the south of 
England; for, when once a family succeeds, 
the whole village empties itself. 


An old compositor who worked on Punch 
many years ago says that, of all the famous 
contributors to that witty periodical, the MSS, 
of Douglas Jerrold and Gilbert A’Beckett 
were the most peculiar. ‘ Jerrold’s was writ- 
ten in almost microscopic characters with a 
fine gold pen, and so close that one of the 
sides of the small foolscap octavo paper he 
used would nearly fill a solid brevier column 
of Punch. Mr. A’Beckett’s was altogether the 
reverse, being written very wide apart, and on 
post-octavo paper. It had a very curious ap- 
pearance, for he began up in the left-hand cor- 
ner, and widened out his lines till he finished 
the page, in a diamond shape, down in the op- 


posite corner. When written thus, one of his” 


pages would make about six lines of type. 
ickens wrote a very unreadable hand, and 
his manuscript was full of alterations, dele- 
tions, and interlineations.”’ 


M. de Candolle is not the coy European 
naturalist who believes that English is des- 
tined to become the common scientific language 
of the world. Dr. T. Thovell, Professor of 
Zoology in the Swedish University of Upsala, 
also holds this opinion, not only because Eng- 
lish “tis far more widely diffused over every 
part of the earth than any other culture-lan- 
guage, and that already two of the greatest na- 
tions publish in it the results of their scientific 
labors, but because English, on account of its 
simple grammar, and as combining in nearly 
the same degree Teutonic and Roman elements 
is by most Europeans. more’ easily acquired 
than any other language.’’ Dr. Thovell is even 
so radical as to propose to deny the authors of 
works written in little-understood languages, 
like the Slavic, the credit of priority in scien- 
tific description or discovery. 


Commenting on ‘‘ graveyard literature,” as 
represented in the numerous collections of epi- 
taphs, the London says: ‘ It really 
seems that the contemplation of the death of 
any living fellow-creature excites rather fan- 
tastic than sad thoughts in the minds of mere 
acquaintances or even relatives who at heart 
were mere acquaintances, and that the gro- 
tesqueness of the conception that they have 
suddenly become mere passive subjects of talk 
or disquisition, strikes —<— much more viv- 
idly than any feeling of sympathy with their 
unfinished purposes, or with the suffering of 
their friend. The oddity of death unques- 
tionably appears to be the main idea running 
through the minds of epitaph-writers. That 
oddity turns some into humorists, and makes 
—— simply brutal, but it is the reigning 
idea,” 


When Emerson was in England, twenty 
years ago, he saw every thing else in the 7imes 
establishment, but the editorship was a mys- 
stery ; ‘the editor’s room and who was in it I 
did not see.” Says a recent correspondent : 
** All the world knows now who edits the great 

aper. The same hand has been at the helm 
‘or more than thirty Ang = It was in 1839 
that its then editor, Mr. Barnes, picked out a 
— fellow of twenty-two who seemed to 
ave the stuff in him for a good assistant. Two 
years later Mr. Barnes died, and Mr. Delane, 
after only two years’ training in journalism, 
and at just the age when Pitt_ became Prime- 
Minister of England, was made editor of the 
Times. Few men during the thirty-two years 
that have since passed have had heavier re- 
sponsibilities laid on them, few have borne 
their burden more steadily.’ 


The Dean of Westminster, having issued a 
circular proposing to place a memorial window 
to Cowper and George Herbert in Westminster 
Abbey, Mr. Geo . Childs, the Philadel- 
phia publisher, asked permission to bear the 
whole cost of the memorial, and his offer has 
been accepted. “This generous proposal,” 
says the London eer **shows that kind 
of love for English literature and genius which 
does infinitely more than mere commercial re- 
lations to bind the two countries ther ; and 
we may at least admit that, in this case, an 
American has quite eclipsed English generos- 
ity, which seldom goes so far afield in search 

















of the opportunity of appreciating kindred 
merit.” 


A friend of Landseer, who knew him well, 


| and had watched his mode of work, says: 


“Tt has been said that he was a very rapid 
ainter, and in a sense this is true, The actual 
aying on of the color upon canvas was done 

with marvelous rapidity ; but then he had pre- 

viously spent a considerable amount of time 
in putting together his idea of what he meant 
to do, and he would serape the paint off his 
canvas, and begin again half a dozen times 
over, till he got it to please him. His studio 
was like a glazier’s shop on this account. He 
kept a great heap of pieces of glass beside his 
easel, in order to efface work he did not like, 

Thus, the final painting was swift; but the 

preparation for it was often slow and laborious.” 


The reader who, by means of the cable-tele- 
ms’ ‘‘ special ’’ letters, endeavors to make 
is way through the tangled maze of — 
politics, finds his bewilderment greatly in- 
creased by the duplicate names which many 
leading characters in Spain happen now to 
bear, and which newspaper correspondents 
rarely take the trouble to discriminate. For 
instance, there are two Salmerons, Francisco 
and Nicolas; two Orenses, the Democratic fa- 
ther and Conservative son; two Carvajals, the 
Finance Minister and the demagogue of Ma- 
laga; two Gonzales, both in the same cabinet ; 
and two Don Alphonsos, the brother of Don 
Carlos, and the son of ex-Queen Isabella. 


The Parisians have anticipated our own 
movement in the matter, and are now con- 
structing an aquarium in the Champs Elysées 
to rival those of Brighton, Sydenham, and 
Berlin. The aquarium proper is to be sup- 
plemented by a museum of fishing-utenails, 
and an antediluvian department where extinct 
fishes are to be represented artificially with 
the natural surroundings of the periods in 
which they lived. The scheme will be carried 
out on a at scale, and it is expected that 
the aquarium will be completed by June of 
next year. 


In Japan every house must be decked with 
flowers on New-Year’s day; and, to sup- 
ply the great demand, the rs are full of 

warf peach-trees, bearing double blossoms, 
and growing in large china vases and pots. 
The Japanese gardeners have a peculiar talent 
for raising dwarf plants and trees, und so gen- 
eral is the national fancy for such miniature 
products of vegetation, that the toy and fane 
shops abound in very minute and delicate imi- 
tations of plants and flowers cut out of col- 
ored paper. 

The woman - suffrage movement and the 
whole agitation has become an offense to the 
public ear, but its advocates cling to it with an 
enthusiasm worthy of a more promising cause. 
In a late Jetter, for instance, Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart thelpe declares, ‘‘To say I believe in 
womanhood suffrage with my whole head and 
heart, is imperfectly to express the eagerness 
with whieh 1 hope for it, and the confidence 
with which I expect it will come, as other right 
things come, because it is right.” 


The Duc d’Aumale is said to be the finest- 
looking officer in the French army, and, as he 
files in at the head of the twelve generals com- 


| prising the Bazaine court-martial, he is a very 


noble and impressive figure. Of all the Bour- 
bons, the duke is the only one who has any 
hold on the affections of the French people 
and, if he were heir of Louis Philippe instea 

of the Comte de Paris, the ‘‘ Restoration” 
would probably have a different meaning. 


Speaking of Prince Napoleon—Plon-Plon— 
a Paris correspondent says, in a recent letter: 
‘The late emperor knew his relative well, as 
the following answer to his son proves: 
‘What is the difference between an accident 
and a misfortune?’ ‘If,’ replied the em- 
peror, ‘your cousin fell into the Seine, that 
would be an accident; but if any one pulled 
him out it would be a misfortune.’ ’’ 


The luckiest of all exhibitors at Vienna 
have been those from Japan, China, and Tur- 
key, they having sold, some time ago, nearly 
every thing they brought to the exhibition. 
Many of the Japanese bronzes were taken be- 
fore the department was opened to the publie 
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and the trade in fans, silks, fancy weapons, 
canes, ivory carvings, porcelain i es, and 
general curiosities, is said to have been re- 
markably good. 


Benedix, the German dramatist lately de- 
ceased, left a work entitled “ Against Shake- 
spearemania,”’ to which he had devoted all the 
leisure he could spare from his constant work 
for the stage. In it he protests against the 
position assigned Shakespeare by his German 
admirers as ‘“‘the sovereign of poets,”’ and 
tries to prove, by detailed comparison of pas- 
sages, that he was at least equaled by the “ Two 
Giants of Weimar.” 


Punch gives the following as the latest phase 
of political economy: Madge—** What are you 
looking so sorry about, Arthur?”? Arthar— 
** Multiplication !’’ “Oh, I know all 
about multiplication!’? Arthur—‘‘Do yout 
What’s twice ten, then?” Madge—‘“ Oh, 
twenty-one, of course!” Arthur—‘‘ No, it’s 
not! it’s only twenty!’? Madge—‘ Ah, but 
every thing’s riz, you know!” 


A granddaughter of Beethoven is ey in 
Vienna in great destitution, and, the fact hav- 
ing been brought to the Emperor William’s 
notice, he has ordered that, during her life- 
time, five per cent. of the proceeds from the 
performances of Beethoven’s opera ‘‘ Fidelio” 
at the Berlin Royal Opera, shall be regularly 
assigned to her. 


Strauss affirms in his last book that “‘ prop- 
erty is an indispensable basis of morality as 
well as of culture.” He thinks that ‘‘ the mass- 
es should always look up” to an aristocracy, 
and that in a perfect government the utmost 
power that can safely be intrusted to a work- 
man is one-tenth of a vote, and only that when 
property is in full possession of power. 


A Japanese translation of Mr. Smiles’s 
“Self-Help”? has been made. The English 
work forms an octavo of moderate size, but in 
Japanese it has expanded into a book of two 
thousand pages. In view of this, it is no won- 
der they wanted us to invent another language 
for them. 


Prince Kassa, who succeeded tb the Abys- 
sinian throne after Theodore’s death, has in- 
vented a new way of disposing of rival aspi- 
rants. Having captured one of these, Abba 
Kassai, not long since, he stuffed his ears with 
gun-cotton, and blew his head into atoms. 


Mr. Proctor brings with him, for the illus- 
tration of his course of astronomical lectures 
in this country, a series of splendid paintings 
by Captain A. S. Harrison. The lecture plat- 
form bids fair, at no distant date, to rival the 
stage in scenic attractions. 


A box of old papers was sold in Paris the 
other day for twenty-three francs, amon 
which have been discovered autographs o 
Racine, Corneille, Condillac, D’ Alembert, Al- 
fred de Musset, Balzac, Moliére, and nearly 
all the marshals of the First Empire. 


By the recent annexation of Charlestown, 
Brighton, and West Roxbury, Boston claims 
to have increased its population by forty thou- 
sand, and, furthermore, believes itself to be, 
commercially, the most prosperous city in the 
United States. 


The custom of wearing orange-blossoms for 
bridal-wreaths was derived from the Saracens, 
among whom the orange-branch, from the cir- 
oumstance of its bearing fruit and flowers at 
the same time, was considered an emblem of 
prosperity. 


An English rural sportsman, being asked 
by an old lady with rather confused ideas as 
to horses and dogs, if his dog was a hunter, 
said “it was half hunter and half setter: he 
hunted around till he found, and then set down 
to eat it!” 


It is rumored that Mr. Bennett intends to 
send out a “ New-York Polar Expe- 
dition,” one of the main objects of which will 

“be to bring back the remains of Captain Hall, 
and inter them on American soil. 


Colonel Higginson says that the old stone 
Mill at Newport “is the only thing on the At- 
lantic shore which has had time to forget its 
birthday.” ; 





The enormous rate of increase which rab- 
bits maintain has led to the establishment of 
several rabbit-breeding gardens in different 
parts of London, to make up for the scarcity 
of other animal food. 


The result of the improvements made in 
Paris under the empire is, that each inhabitant 
has to pay over thirty-one francs a year to pay 
for the interest on the sums borrowed and the 
sinking fund. 


It is said that, notwithstanding his indus- 
try and the apparent popularity of his works, 
Ruskin has never made money by their publi- 
cation. 

A flash of lightning went through the office 
of a Pennsylvania paper, on the sbafting, the 
other day, and knocked the “ devil” into the 
cellar. 

A late number of the Pull Mall Gazette uses 
nearly two columns of its space in giving a list 
of the “ killed and wounded”’ on English rail- 
ways during the month of September. 

The great work of codifying the laws of 
the United States has at last been accomplished, 
and the result will be submitted to Congress 
at its next session. 


The Record. 


4 WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 








CTOBER 24.—Death, at Ipswich, Eng- 
land, of Henry Bright, an eminent wa- 
ter-color painter. 

The Bishop of Orléans orders the curates 
of his diocese to pray for the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

Death, at San Francisco, of Captain Thomas 
ang of the ship Great Western, of New 

ork. 


Ocroser 25.—Death, at Chicago, Ill., of 
aa Samuel W. Fuller, an eminent member 
of the Chicago Bar. 

The Grand-Jury of Brooklyn finds indict- 
ments against Whitelaw Reid and Charles A. 
Dana, for libel of Alexander McCue and W. 
C. Kingsley. 

Death, at Boston, of Rev. Samuel B. Bab- 
cock, D. D., aged 67. 


Ocrosrr 26.—Death, at Salt-Lake City, of 
John C. Heenan, the noted oe 
Dispatch that the Spanish Government fleet 
has arrived off Cartagena, Spain, and been fired 
on <—~ insurgents. 
e insurgents of Cartagena demand a ran- 
som of $10,000 for each of the merchant-ships 


| they have captured. 


Advices that the thirty former deputies of 
Alsace and Lorraine have signed an address 
to oe French Assembly in favor of the re- 

ublic. 
. Announcement of the death, at Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight, of General C. Cranfurd Hay, 
colonel of the Ninety-third Regiment of Brit- 
ish Infantry ; and, at London, of Paul Edmund 
Count de Stnzelecki, aneminent Australian ex- 
plorer. 

Installation of the three curates recently 
appointed by the Old Catholics of Geneva. 


Ocroser 27.—Death, at Chicago, Ill., of 
Judge William H. Porter, Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois. 

Announcement that the city elections in 
Paris have resulted generally in victories for 
the republicans. 

Dispatch that the Intransigente vessels ob- 
tained 20,000,000 reals in specie by the plun- 
dering of the merchantmen off Valencia. 

The Spanish Government is preparing to 
send more troops to Cuba. 

Dispatch that the deposed Governor of Coa- 
huila, Mexico, has been forced to retreat, with 
a few followers, to Piedras Negras. 

Trial and acquittal of M. Lefevre, managing 
editor of the Rappel, on the charge of partici- 
pating in the acts of the Commune. 


Ocrosrr 28.—Dispatch that the Liberals 
have carried the preliminary elections to the 
German Landtag by large majorities. 

Promulgation of the law for the reorganiza- 





tion of the Italian army, which will number 
214,000 men. 

Advices that the release of the Kiowa chiefs 
has been followed by murders and outrages hy 
the Indians of Western Texas. 

Death of John Nepumecene Marie Joseph, 
King of Saxony, aged 72. 


Ocrozgr 29.—Death, at London, of Sir Henry 
Holland, the well-known author and physician, 


aged 85. 

Edward 8S. Stokes found guilty of man- 
slaughter in the third degree; sentenced to 
Sing Sing for four years. 

he eldest son of the late King John suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Saxony. 

Death, at Louisville, Ky., of ex - Mayor 
Philip Tompert. 


OctosEr 30.—Count de Chambord refuses 
to relinquish the white flag, and deelares that 
aT" only hope lies in having him for a 
ruler. 

Dispatch that President MacMahon has 
publicly rebuked the insubordination of Gen- 
eral Bellemane. 

Advices‘that a famine is threatened in the 
East Indies, owing to failure of the crops. 

Intelligence of the loss of sixty-six lives by 
the sinking of the Intransigente war-vessel 
Fernando el Catolico. 

Suspension of Hoyt, Sprague & Co., of New 
York, large dry-goods house. 


Octoser 31.—Last span of the great Inter- 
national Bridge at Buffalo placed, completing 
the structure. 

Yellow fever subsiding at Memphis and at 
other Southern places. 


HRotices, 


RARE IS THE GENIUS, AND 
blest as it is rare, which can create additional sources 
of amusement and instruction for the minds of children. 
The effort to teach Natural History by the new Game 
of Birds, called Avilude, is every way successful. This 
game is highly commended. Sent post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents, by West & Leer, Worcester, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TRAVEL.— Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel—Southern Tour. 
Being a complete guide through Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, with full descnp- 
tion of the cities, towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
battle-fields, hunting and fishing grounds, watering- 
places, resorts for invalids, etc., within the district 
named; with chapters on the West Indies and the Ber- 
mudas. Revised and corrected to the present date, 
October, 1873. This guide devotes large space toa 
description of the section resorted to by invalids from 
the North, affording full information to those seeking 
that climate at this season. Cloth, flexible, price, $2. 
Published by D. Aprteton & Co., New York. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 


WESTERN TRAVEL. Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers: 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended @ 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries. Sirth edition, for 1873. Published in two 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo- 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50. . 

D. Arpreton & Co., Publishers, New York 
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